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enn Delightful task, to rear the tender thought, 

Zo four instruction o’er the youthful mind, 

And teach the young idea how to shaot.— 
Thomson. 
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HAVING through disappointments and losses, dis- 
continued publishing the JUVENILE MAGAZINE, 
fT proceeded no farther than the first and second num- 
ber for the fifth and sixth months, 1811. J have men- 
tioned in the preface of the first number, my intention 
of introducing some matters interesting to the colour- 
ed people; in a particular manner, I now offer in the 
third number, for information, a concise account of 
my School, with a list of the scholars, and a statement 
of schools for coloured people, and the number taught 
in this city, 10th month 26th, 1811, contrasted with 
an account of the 5th month 12th, 1813% also, am-ac- 
count of the religious denominations of coloured peo- 
ple, and the number of members befonging to each 
Benevolent Institution, together: with some other se- 

lections, introduced for the use: and entertainment:of 


dloured people, as useful lessons in Schools. | 
ARTHUR DONALDSON. 
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** rote ats AN ACCOUNT | ~ = 


; 


Of the School ‘for ‘the people’ of” célour, established bi, 
Arthur Donaldson, in Philadelphia, 5th month 1st, 7 
1809. ; ; 

BELHEVING. that it was right forme toenter in- 7 


to this line of business for a livelihood, and being con- | 


vinced that I could not be employed in any way more 7 


useful, than instructing the descendants of Africa in ~ 
plain learning, (as I observed a great want of Schools ~ 
for them) I accordingly first opened a school in Front | — 


street, between Arch and Race, with four scholars, | 


without a prospect of any other encouragement than || 


what I could obtain for their tuition at a moderate | 


price. 
23, 1811, when by an accidental fire my school room, | 
with all my desks, benches and books, were consumed, | 
which loss I estimated at 300 dollars. EF was now. ad- © 
vised to turn my attention to some. other business, but | 7 
I could not be satisfied to decline my school; I took || 
a room at the corner of Wood and Crown streets, un- | 7 
til one that P had. engaged previous to the fire, was )— 
repared. During the short vacation of three days, ~ 
availed myself of the opportunity of visiting the — 
schools for coloured people in this city, of which, as 
near_as I could, I obtained the following account : g 
10th month, 26, 6th day morning, visited Willing’s | — 
_ Alley school, free, under the care of the monthly meet- 
ings of friends of Philadelphia. 
Number on the boys list, 50 2 
On the girls, dito. 54 ¢ 
—104 


A night school is taught.there, free supported 
by an asgociation of young men, im which 
during the winter are taught about 60 
Sixth day afternoon—. - 
One in Green’s Court, above Pine street, con- 


sisting of boys-and girls, about 50 





I continued the school there till the 10th month [© 








Night school, about 


- One in Sixth street above South, 20 
One in Lombard above Seventh street, about 30 

_ | One in Seventh near Shippen, about 30 
; ©) One in Sixth, near South street, about 20 
’ |# One in Race street below Fifth, about 20 


7% My own school, as near as I can recollect, con- 
- | sisting of boys and girls, about 50 
- | Night school, about 12 
> | ‘Fotal amount of coloured children and grown 
1@ people taught in Philadelphia at this time, 
10th month, 26, 1811. —426 
Having given an account of the state of schools for 
| people of colour, I proceed -with a further account of 
> my own— . 
10th month 28th, I again opened my school at 
the corner of Wood and Crown streets, the 
number of scholars that attended were about 15 
12th month 2d, on the list of males and females 
about 40 
ist month ist, 1812, removed to Fifth, above Race 
street. 


a 7th month ist, removed to Nicholson’s Court, (or 
Malt Alley,) back of No. 107, Cherry Alley, or:of 
the Plaster of Paris Mill, Race street, above Sixth. 


Number on the list at this time— 
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Males - - - - ° 50 
Females - a - : 43 
— 93 


Average number that attended, about 60. 


_ The following is a list of the Names of Scholars, 
_ entered from the commencement of the school : 


From the 5th month 1st, 1809 3 
To the 5th month Ast, ’ : ters. pour Years, 


_ as near as can be recollected, being deprived of my 


» list by the fire, and other useful minutes, I have,to 
refer to memory. 
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MALES. 


1 William Perkins 
2 Joseph Pancoast 
3 William Brummage 
4 John Collins 

5 Manlif Nixon | 

6 Oliver Williams 
7 James Williams 
8 Joseph Appo 

9 Peter Quire 

10 Cyrus R. Burten 
i1 Thomas Fitzgiles 
12 Francis Lewis. 
13 Robert Lewis 

14 John Humphreys 
15 Jeremiah Harris 
16 Henry Waters 

17 William Mount 
18 Horace Smith 

19 Moses Jenkins 
20 Samuel White 
21 Simon Dows 
22 William Thomas 
23 Randol Shepherd 
24 James Newman 
25 Wiley Quotance 
26 William Yard 
27 George Parker 
28 Sinclair Mitchel 
29 Lindo Lorum 
30 William Brown 





31 Jonathan Blundon eo 
32 Joseph Lewis ‘ 7 
33 Pompey Jones Bi 
34 Samuel Green | 
35 John James 

36 Thumas James | 
37 David Conyers | 
38 John Conyers | 
39 Nathaniel Todd 


40 Benjamin Clover f - 
41 George Dows ie. 
42 Hugh Griffith ny. ‘ 
43 James Harmon a 


44 Thomas Mount j ; 
45 Richard Jenkins ‘he 
46 Samuel Campbell i ‘ 
47 Samuel Hagerman . 
48 Thomas Conyar Y 2 
49 Ashbury Beuly : 

50 Robert Lewis s 
51 Samuel Jackson ie ‘ 
52 Henry Butler ‘He 
53 George Plato a2 
54 Charles Blunden HE 9 
55 Charles Davis 


56 Samuel Camble m4 
57 Emanuel Quotance ae 
58 James Simpson ef 
59 Robert Anderson ae 


The school was vacated from the 10th month, 23d, i 
to the 28th, on account of being burnt out, which was (7% 


the greatest space of vacation that I had for four years, 


being three days. 


A list of Male scholars that entered fromthe 10th mo. 
28th, 1811, to 5th month 1st, 1813. 


1 James Bettle — 
2 Eleven Chase 


3 Henry Duff 
4 James Smith 








5 William Sockham 
' 6 Luke Burton 
* 7 William Fraser 
~) s Charles Black 
9 Solomon Malony 
4 (40 Emanuel Rowen. 
931 John Burket 
‘12 Henry Laurence 
"9713 Philip Taylor 
914 Henry Wiltshire 
we 5 Samuel Millar 
Ae 6 James Golar’ 
a7 Felix Perue 
48 John Wiley 
19 Thomas Lewis 
20 Luner Brown 
9 1 John Amos 
a 722 Nathan Brown 
: 2 3 Lewis Wolf 
oe 4 John Blake 
25 William Archer 
te 726 Thomas Ross 
A 27 Robert Freeman 
728 Jacob Johnson 
a 9 William Wincood 
480 John Davis 
81 William Johnson 














© 1 Sarah Montier 

‘a 2 Mary Montier 

4 3 Susanna Montier 
| 4 Hannah Montier 
"3 5 Helen Appo 

A ?6 Sarah Collings 

> 7 £Eleanor Quire 

| .8 £lizabeth. Harding 
\@ 9 £liza Morgan 

| ‘0 Mary Morgan 










32 Thomas Lewis, Jr. 
33 Thomas Williams 
34 Samuel Lewis. 

35 Peter Jones 

36 Samuel Jackson 
37 Aaron Shavers . 
38 Abner Cromwell 
39 Joseph Gilmer 
40 Bennet Wilson 
41 Peter Gray 

42 Robert C. Gordon 
43 Thomas Barager 
44 Johnson Penn 

45 Peter Duff 

46 Scipio Sewell 

47 William Jennings 
48 Selby Roads 

49 George Rowen 
50 Robert Douglass, jr. 
51 James Stotts 

52 James Quire 

53 John Black 

§4 Ezekiel M‘Neal 
55 Myres R. Burten 
56 Robert Montier 
57 James Bray 





i ‘ 


FEMALES. 


11 Ann Perkins 

12 £liza Barkley 

13 Priscilla Brown 
14 Priscilla Fields 
15 Susan Sang 

16 Mary Cole 

17 Grace Harding 
18 Singular Skinner 
19 Maria Still 





A 2 


20 Martha Waterford 
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21 Eliza Pancoast 

22 Charlotte Lavinia 

23 Margaret Weatherhead 
24 Catherine Weatherhead 
25 Rachel Mitchel 

26 Ann Campbell 

27 Mary Anderson 


A list of Female scholars that entered from the 10th mo. 


28 Margaret Stotts 
29 Maria Still 
30 Carolina Waterford 
31. Sarah Waterford 
| 32 Catharine "Thomas 
33 Julian Mitchell 





28th 1811, to 5th month 1st, 1813. 


1 Sarah Wheeler 
2 Jane Shorts 
3 Maria Colwell 
4 Amelia Poke 
5 Louisa Marks 
6 Mary Marks 
7 Elizabeth Davis 
8 Harriet Williams 
9 Eliza Harris 
10 Hannah Brown 
11 Nancy Shepherd 
12 Lydia Shepherd 
13 Mary Richmond 
14. Harriet Fosset 
15 Eliza Fosset 
16 Henrietta Gardner 
17 Jane Duffel 
18 Maria Parker 
19 Sarah Lodman 
20 Elizabeth Cooper 
21 Lydia White 
22 Rachel Till 
23 Violet Lake 
24 Mary Lawrie 


25 Ann Wheeler 

26 Matilda Milburn 
27 Ann Spanso 

28 Esther Ann Murphy 
29 Nancy Easton 

30 Eliza Easton 

31 Amy Perkins 

32 Margaret Litle 

33 Jane Harard 

34 Mary Cooper 

35 Esther Perue 

36 Mary Ann Miller 
37 Sarah Robinson 
38 Alice Luff 

39 Elizabeth Williams 
40 Sarah Douglass 

41 Jane Fergason 

42 Amelia Ringold 
43 Mary Ann Ringold 
44 Elizabeth Luff 
145 Sarah Green — 

46 Ann Roberts 

47 Mary Ann Stotts 





48 Elizabeth Duncan 


NIGHT SCHOLARS. 
: MALES. 


1 Charles Morgan 
2 Charles Brown 
3 Henry Burton 


4, Samuel White 
§ Daniel Tillison. 
6 Samuel Barry 
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7” Abraham M‘Clain 
8 James Newman 
_ 9 Jacob Stoops 
4 * 3 O Jeremiah Alexander 
11 Peter Wilson 
42 William Wincoob 
13 Isaac Dill 
14 Henry Duff 
: > John Lister 
' Henry Hummings 
Thomas Ganges 
Ishmael Barto 
Richard Gale 
fi ‘Thomas Black 
oe. Henry Simmons 
a 22 Elijah Burton 
© William Jones 
-gR4 Isaac Colwell 
a Z Richard Morris 
"6 Anthony Stewart 
“27 Philip Luff 
5 8 Jonathan Harding 
29 William Rowley 
Joseph Holmes 
Luke Cesar 
William Weeks 
Samuel Bardly © 
Wiley Quotance 
$5 George Patterson 
86 ‘Thomas Sewell 
88 Lewis Kirkum 









Mary Lawrie 

72 Frances Manwell 

me Mary Edwards 
#4 Alice Rogers 

} *5 Jane Radney 

i ©6 Dinah Hall 
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389 Thomas Lewis 
40 Johnson Penn ~ 
41 Philip Smith 

42 Yorick ‘Tittle 

43 Joseph Greggs 

44 Eleven Davis 

45 Elias Hunt 

46 John Adams 

47 James Alsop 

48 Elijah Millar 

49 Joseph Le Count 

50 Samuel Presgrove ° 
51 Isaac Fenes 

52 Charles Marks 

53 Robert Down 

54 Perry Bryan 

55 Joseph Thomson 
66 Samson Taylor 

57 Benjamin Holt 


| 58 John Henry 


59 William Groves 

| 60 Thomas Black 
61 Ezekiel Harman 
| 62 Peter Field 

63 ‘Tilman Dansbury 
64 Simon Collins 

65 Charles Murry 
66 James Ballard 
67 James Anderson 
68 Immanuel Brown 
69 Joseph Thomas. 








70 William Rowly 


FEMALES. 


7 Harriet Allen 

8 Sarah Osburn 

9 Henrietta Pierce 
10 Sinthy Branson 
11 Sarah Dunn 
12 Jane Lofiy 
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13 Hannah Gray 21 Mariah Boon 

14 Hannah Hill 22 Famy Absalom 
15 Judith Mans 23 Rebecca Brown 
16 Jane White 24 Sarah Tili 

17 Mary Peterson 25. Frances Smith - 
18 Delia Davis 26 Ann White 

19 Sidney Brokens 27 Susan Rayman. 
20 Ann Bradwick 





ARTHUR DONALDSON’S ADDRESS TO HIS | 


PUPILS. 


Esteemed Pupils, 


IT is my desire for you, that you may be improved 
in every way by your education. I have here laid 
before you a list of your names, as you have entered 
the school; and also another as you are classed, in 
order that you may have a correct habit of spelling 
your own and one another’s names; likewise that you 
may, by comparing (such of you as continue in the 


school) the statement with the next Publication, know | 


your improvement, which, if 1 am favoured to keep 


the school, will be one year from the date of the first. | 
Another advantage I contemplate for you at a future “7 


period is, that when you come to be men and women, 
you will have an opportunity to see how your fel- 
iow scholars have turned out; and what use you have 
made of your learning. What a pleasure it will be to 
me when I come to look over the list at a future 


period, if spared, to behold you religious, pious Chris- 
tians! It is my sincere desire for you, that you may © 
turn out good citizens, and a credit to your masters, ~ 
your mistresses, and your parents, who are engaged 
for your welfare, and so plainly manifest it by their ~ 


care in giving you an 1 aayring of learning, and 
likewise your teachers. at this may be the case, is 
the sincere desire of your well-wishing Tutor. 







































N. B. I hope as your names are here exhibited, that a j 


it may rouse your ambition to be careful of your con- | 
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duct, as any person will have an opportunity of com- 
an "plaining of you by enquiring your names, and should 
‘they be found in the list, I shall think it my duty to 
take notice of such complaints, should you continue 
‘Yeoming to school ; especially if there is a violation of 
he rules, of which you have here a copy for your in- 
j sformation. 3 

j 
3 











|. Nore.—The rules have been published sometime 
Vago, and each scholar furnished with a copy, which 
“are as follows: 
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RULES 


or the Government of the Scholars belonging to Arthur 
Donaldson's School for Children of. colour. 


"| I. YOU must come to school at eight o’clock in 
_ the morning, in the summer, and nine in winter, and 
at two in the afternoon, unless otherwise informed by 
the master. 











Ii. You must come with your hands and faces wash- 
ed clean, and your hair combed. 


{II. You must enter the school in an orderly man- 
mer, and take your seats and books quietly. 


4% 


a IV. You must not stare at persons entering the 
__ school-room, nor neglect your studies to look at them, 
_ unless when spoken to, for this is ill manners. 


V. You must obey your teachers cheerfully. 


- _VI. You must strive to gain the respect and love 
_ ef one another, by setting good examples, and by treat- 
ling each other with kindness. 


\ VII. In cases of absence, the scholars must satisfy 
"the master that it was with the consent of the parent 
_ or these with whom they live. 


Vill. You must avoid making a noise by unneces- 
Sary whispering, talking, carelessly handling your 
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slates, &c. shuffling your feet on the floor while sit- a 
ting, walking fast, or slamming the doors. 4 : 


TX. All bad behaviour is forbidden. Boys and girls . | 
belonging to the schoo! must not lie, swear, cheat, steal, 
quarrel, fight, nor use any kind of ill lan to their ¥ 
school-mates, or to any other person. hey must not — 
hurt dumb animals, nor throw sticks, ry dirt, or | 
snow-balls. 4 


X. No play, noise, or loud talking will be permitted q | 
in the school-room, between school hours. 


If you will be careful to observe these rules, and 
strive to be good children by‘loving your Heavenly 
Father, your parents, and one another, you will gain || 
the friendship of your teachers, and learn many useful | 
lessons, that may prepare the way for your becoming 7 
valuable, useful men and women, and you will be hap- | 
py in this world, and in the world tocome. Butboys 7, 
and girls who will not obey these rules, after the | 
necessary labour has been used to enforce them, must — 
be corrected or turned out of school. = 


ARTHUR DONALDSON. 


GE Ba I 


j 
The following is a List of Scholars as they now stand, 
5th Month 1st, 1813. ne 





MALES. a 
1 Francis Lewis 10 William Jennings ae 
2 John Sammons | 11 Jacob Augus E> 
3 Oliver Williams 12 Joseph A 
4 Henry Waters 13 George App 
§ Randol Shepherd 14 Times Fitzgiles 
6 Robert Gordon 15 William Gordon } 
7 Cyrus R. Burten 16 James Williams == 


8 William Thomas 17 John Collins . + 
9 John Black 18 Manliff Nixon aq 












4 9 Eli a Bur ton 

20 Se ds. 
he 1 Lindo Lorum 
22 Leven Bailey 
a: 3 Felix Perue 

4 Solomon Brown 








za 15 Aaron Shavers 
26 Robert Douglass 
727 Peter Duff 
“28 William Blake 
“29 Jeremiah Jones 
80 Robert Montier 
$1 Walter Gordon 
$2 Isaiah Lecount 
83 John Gordon 















748 Jesse Le Count 
49 William Thomas, jun. 
760 Edward Thomas 
$1 Joseph Johnson 
“2 Charles Bristel 
i535 James Gray 
$4 Charles. Taught 
$5 Archibald Shav ers 


Pa 


1 Mary Montier 
‘ Elizabeth Harding 
43 Mary Marks 
4 Ann Perkins 
4 (5 Maria Parker 
a 6 Nancy Shepherd: 
07 Sarah Bailey 
ae 8 Margaret Oakey 
a9 este ann Nelson 
a 9 Hannah Montier 
41 Susan Montier 
12 Grace Harding 









Il 


34 William Appo 
35 George Douglass 
36 John Henry | 
37 Thomas Lawrie 
38 Joseph Williams 
39 Abraham M‘Coy 
40 Henry Middleton 
41 John Umphreys 


42 Robert Jackson 


| 


| 43 Samuel Lewis 


44, James West 

45 Benjamin Middleton 
46 James Quire 

47 William Johnston 





Entered from 5th Mo. 1st, to the 7th Mo. 1st. 


56 John Stoops 

57 Alexander Pratos 
58 David Bennet 

59 Garrison Blake 
60 George Mongatuts 
61 Jacob ‘oh Tolaeeti 








62 Lewis Wolf 
63 Robert Bougal 


FEMALES. 


13 Amelia Ringold 
14 Lydia Shepherd 
15 Amelia Turner 
16 Eleanor Quire 


| 17 Elizabeth Nelson 


18 Elizabeth. Lewis 
liza Smith 

20 Mary Gordon 

21 Elizabeth Dunken 

22 Singular Skinner | 

23 Sarah Collings 

24 Sarah Douglass 
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25 Catherine Gibbs 86 Sarah Jones 

26 Mary Ann Ringold 37 Caroline Waterford 
27 Sarah Ann Gordon 38 dane Lewis 

28 Harriet Dill 39 Sarah Nelson 

29 Mary Hazel 40 Catherine Thomas 
30 Mary Sammons 41 Susan ‘Thomas 

31 Mary Johnson 42 Lydia Dixon 

$2 Susan Quire 43 Ann Middleton 

33 Elizabeth Ginn 44 Margaret Harris 
34 Mary Wilks 45 Margaret Litle 

35 Isabella Francis 


Entered from 5th Mo. 3d, to the 7th Mo. ist. 


46 Mary Sammons 63 Elizabeth Reading 
47 Maria Carrel 64 Jane Duffs. 

48 Ann Maria Bogal 65 Ann Morain 

49 Sarah Moses 66 Abigail Biat 

50 Mary Roberts 67 Henrietta Warring 
51 Nancy Shields 68 Nancy Norris 

52 Susan Jackson 69 Amelia Rodman 
53 Maria Williams 70 Emelia Rodwell 
54 Mary Johnson 71 Elizabeth Parrot 
55 Helen Merrit 72 Juliann Mitchell 
56 Susan Black 73 Ann Wheelar 

57 Martha Black 74 Elizabeth Williams 
58 Sarah Battis 75 Mariann Stotts 

59 Ruth Harding 76 Rachel Till 

60 Nancy Francis 77 Jane Shorts 

61 Esther Morgan 78 Nancy James 

62 Charlotte Chambers {| 79 Margaret Stotts 
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A List of Scholars, as they are now classed, and es 
they excel. 


FIRST CLASS.——ARITHMETIC. 


1 Francis Lewis, Practice 
2 Randol Shepherd, do. 
3 William Thomas, do. 
4 Henry Warters, do. 











a : sures. 
“6 Robert Gordon, 


13 
e 5 Oliver Williams, Addition of Weights: and. Mea 


do. 


4 John Black, Division of Integers . 


4 » Jacob Augustine, 


“Ht William Jennings, 


is Mary Marks, 


1 George Rowen 
72 Joseph Appo 

38 William Gordon 
James Williams 
Manliff Nixon 
Elijah Burton 
Eleven Baily , 
Sinclair Mitchell 
Lindo Lorum 








do. 


Cyrus Burton, Subtration of Integers : 

. do. 

Fe Ann Perkins, Multiplication of Federal Money 
Elizabeth Harding, Division of Integers 

4 Mary Montier, Multiplication of Integers 


do. 


6 Male Writers that do not Cipher.’ 


10 Thomas Fitzgiles 
11 Silby Roads 
12 John Collins 


1413 Lewis Wolf 


14 Jacob Johnson 
15 James Gray 

16 John Stoops 

17 David. 

18 Garrison Blake 


Female Writers that do not Cipher. 


4 Elizabeth Dunken 
2 Hannah Montier 
8 Maria Parker 
4 Nancy Shepherd 
. §& Susan Montier © 
4 Grace Harding 
a. feats Baile 
og ry Ann Nelson 
s Lydia Shepherd 
90 Eleanor Quire 
@f Elizabeth Nelson 
92 Elizabeth Lewis 








“4 Felix Perue 
2 Solomon Brown 
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13 Elizabeth Smith 
14 Mary Gordon: 
15 Margaret Litle © 
16 Sarah Collings 
17 Singular Skinner 
18 Amelia Ringold 


19 Margaret Oakey - 


20 Margaret Stotts 
21 Mariah Williams 
22 Eliza Pancost 


23 Elizabeth Williams 
24 Juliann Mestchell» 


Males that do not Write. 


3 Aaron Shavers 
4 James Quire 


> 




















5 Robert Montier 
6 Robert Dougiass 
7 Peter Duff 

8 William Blake 

9 Jeremiah Jones 
10 Walter Gordon 
11 Isaiah Le Count 
12 John Gordon 

13 William Appo 
14 George Douglas 
15 John Henry 

16 ‘Thomas Lawrie 
17 Joseph Williams 
18 Abraham M‘Coy 
19 Henry Middleton 
20 John Umphreys 
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21 Robert Jackson 
22 William Johnson 
23 Samuel Lewis 
24 James West ce 
25 Benjamin Middleton ~ 
26 Robert Bogal ‘ 
27 Charles Taught 
28 Archibald Shavers 
29 Alexander Pratus 
30 George Monzatus 
31 Jesse Le Count 
32 William Thomas 
33 Edward Thomas 
34 Joseph Johnston 
35 Charles Bristel 





Females that do not Write. 


1 Sarah Douglass 

2 Catherine Gibbs 

3 Mary Ann Ringold 
4 Caroline Butler 

5 Sarah Ann Gordon 
6 Harriet Dill 

7 Mary Hazel 

8 Amy Perkins 

9 Mary Sammons 
10 Mary Johnson 
11 Susan Quire 
12 Elizabeth Ginn 
13 Mary Wilks 
14 Isabella Francis 
15 Sarah Jones 


16 Caroline Waterford 


17° Jane Lewis 

1g Sarah Nelson 

19 Catherine Thomas 
20 Lydia Dixon 

31 Susan Thomas 


22 Susan Butler 

23 Ann Middleton 
24 Margaret Harris 
25 Mary Sammons 
26 Mariah Correl 
27 Ann Mariah Bogal 
28 Sarah Moses 

29 Mary Roberts 
30 Nancy Shields 
31 Susan Jackson 
32 Mary Johnston 

| 33 Nancy James 
34 Helen Merrit 
35 Susan Black 

36 Martha Black 
37 Jane Shorts 

38 Sarah Battis 

39 Ruth Harding 


| 40 Nancy Francis 


41 Esther Morgan 
42 Rachel Till. 
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“Gs MaryAnn Stouts... 49 Abigail Biot. 
Charlotte Chambers 50 Henrietta Warren 







4 Elizabeth Reading 51 Nancy Norris 
- @6 Ann Wheeler 52 Amelia Rodman 
| @@ Jane Duffs | 53 Emelia Rodwell 








¥ Ann Moran 54 Elizabeth Parrot 
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q All the donations, of any kind, that I have received, 
; are exhibited in the following Statement. 





* In books, - - - : ~ 10 

" cash, - - - - - 10 

he do. - - - - =o 1 350 
= @=_ do. BP oY ae ie 
o do. - - - o 3 5 

: $31 50 


3 _ Subscriptions on account of loss sustained by Fire. 
/ Cash, - . ? ¥, 410 








Do. be pf - ~ 10 
q Collected by D. and J. : 77 67 
+ 97 G7 
af $129 17 





I have now three Assistants, one for each depart- 
Ment of the School, which is divided in the following 
Manner :—on the first floor, the boys are taught from 
‘Me Alphabet, through the Spelling Book, and then 
@evanced to the next department, where are taught 
| Beading, Writing, and Cyphering, for males and fe- 
Males. The girls, when they are not at their Writing 
ind Cyphering exercises, retire to a select department, 
_ Where they are taught Needle-work, under the care of 
= ell qualified Mistress ; who also has in charge the 
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girls from the Alphabet, through the Spelling Book, 
&c. ; who, as soon as they are found capable, are ad- |) 
vanced to Reading and Writing. " 
Books that are now in use, are Comly’s Spelling oe 
Book, the Sequel to ditto, Introduction to the English > @ 
Reader, and Sequel, besides a number of other books, | 
most of which are at the expence of the teacher; the | 
Arithmetics are, Bennet’s, and Kimber’s, abridged. | 
My income, since the establishment of the school, | 
has not been equal to my expences and the losses | 7. 
have sustained ; which makes it obvious, that it is not 7 
interest that binds me, but a sense of duty: I there- | 
fore hope, that my design will claim the notice of the | 
liberal minded, otherwise I shall be under the disa- 4 
greeable necessity of declining this institution for want @ 
of a reasonable support. I am in hopes, that by offer- 7 
ing to public view the foregoing account, they will be 9% 
convinced of my endeavours to be useful. ee 


| 


ae 


A SHORT RULE OF CONDUCT IN SCHOOL. |, 

The exercises of the scholars are varied; as I find 
a change of books is useful, I also find that a varia. —~ 
tion in modes of learning them their lessons, as adapt- 
ed to their capacities and turns, has a stimulating 
effect. ‘The present mode, however, is as follows : 

The scholars have each of them a lesson separately 
as they collect, except when there is enough to | 
make a class; for to wait till the classes all camc, 7 @y 
would be loosing time. Whereas, if there is but one ~ 3R 
scholar or more, they say their,lessons and go to @ 
writing, as they are generally from two till three col- 7 
lecting; by that time the scholars has each of them 4 
said one lesson, and many of them two, and often at” 
the close of their reading lessons, spelt out of book. 7% 
One teacher’s time is principally taken up during this 
process in attending to the writers, from about the ~ 
time they commence writing till they have done, which ~ 


bt 
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serally happens about ten in the morning, and three 
n the pA end then the girls retire, after saying 
heir second lesson, to the mistress’ department for 
Sewing. Sometimes E hear them in a class in the 
Enclish Reader, after they have all collected ; there 
another class of girls who read in the. reading exer- 
ises, or Sequel to Comley’s Spelling Book. ‘The next 
br third class are in reading and spelling in Comley’s 
Spelling Book, The fourth class is in opelieg in two 
“pyllables. The fith class in one syllable, The sixth 
“glass in the alphabet. | ; 
All these are carefully attended to separately and in 
‘Basses in reading and spelling in book and out of book, 
They are taught separately and in concert, spelling, 
_Feading, reciting pieces, and the tables which I find to 
Be amusing as well as useful exercises, and has a ten- 
dency to facilitate their improvement. : 
Another method which I have adopted occasionally, 
have found to be very useful, that is, one of the 
‘teachers or a capable scholar repeats some of the 
ables, pieces, or spelling lessons’ so deliberately that 
all the scholars can understand, and after one word of 
sentence is repeated they all repeat together, and by 
is means they shew the retentiveness of their memo- 
‘ries. “Thus, scholars who could not learn from the 
‘tye have caught it by the ear, and after knowing their 
letters they can combine them, having? a preéknow- 
‘edge of the word in their minds.” - te prs 
_ After the scholars are done writing, one teachet’s at- 
_ ‘tention is appropriated to the cypherers.im that depart- 
" ‘ment, and my time after this is taken up in going thro’ 
_| tthe different rooms, examining the scholars, their books, 
yc. At the close of the school J first discharge-the girls, 
“end after a suitable space of time the boys are weietiy 
smissed by calling their names. ST fhe 
| It is intended, as soon as the income of the semi- 
ary wall admit of it, that grammar, geography, and 
“ome of the higher branches of learning shall be 
aught. When two hundred scholars are obtained, 
Which number can be handsomely and conveniently 
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accommodated, the teaching of the above branches 
shall be immediately commenced. I think to 
add, that I have been labouring alone for a nu of 
years without any other assistance than what I could 
procure for tuition, except what is exhibited in the 
fifteenth page. 


ee 


The following is a Statement of the Schools for colourea 
people, in Philadelphia, at = time, 5th Month, 12th, 
1813, having visited them myself this day: 


1. In Willing’s Alley, for boys, taught by Zebulon 
Holmes; and one for girls, engi. by Mary Walton ; 


under the care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia—Free. Established in the year 1771. 
No. of males on the list, - - 48 
females, - : - - 48 
96 


2. Quomony Clarkson, in Green’s court, between 


‘Spruce.aud Pine. Established in the year 1804. 


No. of males on the list, - - 2 
females : - ° - 19 
50 


9. One in Sixth-street, taught by Jane Hut. Esta- 
blished in the year 1803. 


No. of males on the list, - - 9 
females, - - - 13 
22 


4. In Seventh below Shippen, John Gloster’s. Es- 
tablished in the year 1810. 
Ne, of males on the list, - - 16 
Dna 8 PRES Sse scl 11. 


al 
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6. In Race street, in which are ‘gow 5 Reading and 


Sewing, by Ruth Hand; supported by a fund belong- 
ing to the Episcopal Church, under the care of three 


trustees. Established. about. the vear 1786. 
No. of males on the mn : - - F.; 
females, - wy OP 


36%) F 
7. In Cherry Alley, tau t by James Kelly: Esta- 
blished by the Abolition iety, in the raed 1813, 
March 1st. Free. 
No. of males on the list, - - 52 
8. My own. Established 5th Month, 1st, 1809. 
No. of males on the list, - - 55 
females, - - tated 52 


107 
Total number ef schools for coloured people in Phi- 


ladelphia, eight ; in whas are be ifaught, 
Males, . - 237 


. Females,.. - - - - : 177 
414 
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ADDRESS TO PEOPLE OF COLOUR. 


Respected Friends, — 


Having been engaged for upwards of four years, in 
the tuition of your offspring, I think it proper to state 
one leading cause of the undertaking. After behold- 
_ ing the vast and increasing number, my heart was 
* moved within me with tender compassion; IF exclaim- 

_ ed, What are these people to do for want of friendly 
imstructors! I have walked up and down the streets 
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ef this.city, lamenting your deplorable situation, 4nd 
saying to myself, does not the God of Heaven call for 
an atonement, for the sufferings of this neglected class 
of the community. This impression then forcibly took 
hold of my mind ; I must as an individual do my part. 
Peradventure I may be made instrumental in a small 
degree, in aleviating the judgments that are hanging 
over this land. Now my friends, 1 know that there 
may be good or bad uses made of learning, according 
to the inclination of those who read... But my reasons 
in using my endeavours to educate you, are, that in 
the first place, you might be able to read good books, 
and above all the Scriptures of Truth, particularly the 
New ‘Testament, in which are contained the doctrines 
of the Gospel, and what it is that Christ requires of 
his followers, $* to love one another, love them that 
hate you, and pray for them that despitefully use you.” 
I have’said within myself, if this people would embrace 
the. pure religion that Christ has set up, surely it would 
have such an effect on their opposers, that they would 
become their friends, agreeably to the language of the 

rophet, “when a man’s ways please the Lord, he 
maketh his enemies to be at peace with him.” I know 
that many of you and of your children, who have been 
brought on from the alphabet to read and write, and 
some to cypher, which will enable you to carry on 
your business, and keep your own accounts. There- 
fore, my desire for you is, that you and your children 
may make a good use of your learning, by habituating 
yourselves and children to read the Scriptures, or some 
other good books, that so you may be a blessing to one 
another. And if by the little learning that you get, 
you or any of your offspring are brought to see into 
the beauty of the Gospel, and the nature of Christ’s 
peaceable kingdom, and to become subjects thereof, the 
main design of your friend will be answered. 

I have endeavoured to. collect for your general in- 
formation, and that the public may see your laudable 
endeavours to become organized into religious as well 
as benevolent societies, an account of all the societies 
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established among you, that you may by the’express 
language of conduct, exclaim, “Come over into Ma- 
cedonia and help us ;” and thus the public spirit may 
be roused in a more general manner, to lend a hand of 
help towards educating your offspring, in any thing 
that would be a means of making them good Chri 
ans and useful citizens; and that you may be loving 
and affectionate one unto another, to your wives and 
children, and such of you as are servants in fami- 
lies, be faithful to your trust, loving and obedient to 
your employers, and your masters and mistresses, and 
who knows, but that by a steady pursuit of this line of 
conduct, you may draw down the blessings of heaven 
upon you. I believe that the Lord is watching over 
you for good ; and that neither his were nor those 
of any of your friends, whose hearts he has stirred up 
with tender regard, and exerted efforts for your wel- 
fare, every way may not be frustrated, is the sincere 
desire of your real well wishing friend, 


ARTHUR DONALDSON. 


EI ce 


The following is an account of the religious denomina- 
tions of coloured people in the City of Philadelphia, 


at this time. 


1. Episcopal Church of St. Thomas, at its com- 
mencement, 7th month, 17th, 1794, had 180 members, 
at the present time, 5th month, 14th, 1813, it is in- 
creased to 560. Absalom Jones, Rector. 

2. Bethel Church, established in the year 1784, 7th 
month, 28th; number of members at this time, 5th 
month, 17th, 1813, increased to 1272; in south Sixth 
between Lombard and Pine. 

3. Zoar Meeting, in Brown street, Northern Liber- 
ties, established 12th month, 20th, 1804, under the 
care of St. George’s. 80 members. 

4. Presbyterian Church, incorporated in the year 
1809. Number of members at this time, 300. The 
Church founded in the year 1810, in Seventh street 
below Shippen street. 
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5. First Baptist, established 4th month, 23d, 1809, 
between Race and Vine and Ninth and Tenth-streets, 
in Spring Garden, consisting of 80 members. 

6. Union Methodist Meeting, under the charge of 
Bethel ; established in 1813.. 74 members ; in Coats’ 
street, between old and new Fourth street. 

7. Mount Sion, under the care of the Episcopal 
Church, in St. John’s street, near Peg’s run. 

8. Frankford, under the charge of Bethel, establish- 
ed in 1813. 36 members. Aggregate 2366. 


a 


The following is an account of the Benevolent Societies 
established among the coloured people. 


i. The Friendly Society, established in the year 
1796. 85 members. : 

2. Female Society ; the Daughters of Ethiopia, 
established January 8th,1811. 30 members. 

3. Female Society ; the Daughters of Samaria, 
established June 10th, 1812. 24 members. 

4. 'The Benezette Philanthropic Society, established 
June 18th, 1812. 352 members. 

5. Farmers. and Mechanics, established January 
18th, 1812. About 36 members. 

6. The Female Benevolent Society, established No- 
vember 3d, 1803. 95 members. 

7. The Angola Society, established November, 
1808. 26 members. 

8 The Sons of St. Thomas, established February 
15, 1812. 28 members. 

9. St. James’s Society, established February 14, 
1812, 11 members. 

10. The Sons of Africa, established March 6, 1810. 
49 members. v2 e . 

11. African Lodge, No. 459, established June 24, 
1809. 514 members. Aggregate 590 memberse 


"The above societies meet and pay monthly subscrip- 
tions, for the purpose of assisting one another in case 
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of sickness, as well as the widows and orphan children 
of members. ~ 

The Union Society, for the support of schools and 
domestic manufactures, for the benefit of the African 
race and people of colour, established in 1810. 


? os 
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OBSERVATIONS 


On the importance of the education of coloured peo- 
ple, coming under the notice of Legislative hodies, 
and the attention of people generally, as a means of 
making them useful citizens, and raising their minds 
above that low, ignorant situation, in which they too 
generally remain for want of a moderate education ; 
by way of queries recommended to the serious con- 
sideration of the Legislative bodies of the United 
States, or of any one of the states, or any one of the 
members thereof, and to the notice in particular of 
the Governor, Senate and Lower House of Assem- 
bly of this State, and the Commissioners.of this City 
and Suburbs of Philadelphia, im hopes to have some 
reply to these queries for my next Number. 


1. What is che intent and meaning of that law, of 
which the following is an extract, passed relative to 
the eduction of poor people : 


“ An act to provide for the Education of the Poor 
gratis, passed the 4th day of April, 1809. 


Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
in General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by 
the authority of the same, That it shall be the duty of 
the commissioners of the several counties within this 
commonwealth, at the time of issuing their precepts to 
the assessors, annually to direct and require the asses- 
sor of each and every township, ward, and district, to 
receive from the parents the names of all the children 
| between the ages of five and twelve years, who reside 
_ therein, and whose parents are unable to pay for their 
_ Schooling ; and the commissioners when they hold ap- 
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peals, shall hear all persons who.may apply for altera- 
tions or additions of names in the said list, and make 
all such alterations as to them shall appear just and 
reasonable, and agreeably to the true intent and mean- 
ing of this act; and after adjustment, they shall trans- 
mit a correct copy thereof to the respective.assessor, 
requiring him to inform the parents of the children 
therein contained, that they are at liberty to send them 
to the most convenient school, free of expence ; and 
the said assessor, for any neglect of the above duty, 
shall forfeit and pay the sum of five dollars, to be 
sued for by any person and recovered.as debts of that 
amount are now recoverable, and to be paid into the 
county treasury, for county purposes: Provided al- 
ways, That the names of no children whose education 
is otherwise provided for, shall be received by the as- 
sessor of any township or district.” 

2. Why co not the coloured children come under 
the notice of that law, and why negl.cted ? 

3. Is it not time for Legislative bodies to take up 
this subject, as an atonement for the sufferings of the 
innocent, which I believe the Lord of Heaven is look- 
ing for? 

4. Would it not be a means of meliorating their 
condition? I can truly say, that I have not turned 
away any applicants on account of indigent circum- 
stances, but rather have run the risk oF py, and I 
have lost considerable by those who would have come 
under the notice of the law alluded to, by the attention 
of the commissioners ; which I cannot see any more 
propriety in a neglect of this important point of educa- 
tion, than paupers being deprived of the benefit of the 
law relative to the poor, which {Swell known they are 
benefitted equally with the whites. 

If after the above observations, the commissioners 
should think that the coloured children are enti- 
tled to the benefit of the law alluded to, of which I 
have no doubt, I think it proper to inform that I have 
accommodations for between two and three hundred 
scholars, and would be glad to receive any of this de- 
scription. 
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The following Tables are inserted for the benefit 
of Scholars. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


a 


Arithmetic is the act of computing by numbers. It 
has five principal rules for its operations, viz. nume- 
ration, addition, substraction, multiplication, and divi- 
SiON. 


NUMERATION. 


| Numeration teaches to express numbers by figures 
set down or named, and consists of two parts, viz. 
First, The right placing of them. 
Second, ‘The true valuing of each figure, in its pro- 
per place, as in the following 


wh” 


pABLE,. 


sua f, 
sug 


suon | wv 


DOO spuvsnoyy jo sporpunyy 


Gr Gr Gr Gr 


spursnoy,y, 
spoipunfy 


One. 
‘T'wenty-one. 
3 Hundred and twenty-one. 
4. Thousand 321 
54 Thousand 321 
654 Thousand 321 
7 Million 654 Thousand 321 
87 Million 654 Thousand 321 
987 Million 654 Thousand 321 
Cc 


suOTIPIIA, JO Sua T, 
ll ell a 


suOTTITE JO sparpunyy 
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The foregoing table is comprised in the following : 


BSE G55 Bos 
2-2 = = 
6° 5 a? 6 a2 &§ 
ome ae Qe = 
2. a Fs 
o = D ag Dm wa 
oss o= 
mm) os = © 
zo oG 
ot Sp 
= 28 
S & & 
z = 

ae 

wo 
98 7 65 4 3 21 


Millions. Thousands. Units. 


ADDITION OF INTEGERS. 
Addition of integers is the collecting of several num- 
bers, of the same name, into one sum; as 9 and 8 


make 17, and 6 are 23. 
RULE. 


Place units under units, tens under tens, &c. then 
begin at the right hand column, and add upwards; set 
down the total if less than 10; if 10, or more, set 
down the right hand figure, and add the left to the 
next row of figures, which is carrying 1 for every 10; 
and so proceed to the last column, and there set dowh 
the whole of said column. 


SUBTRACTION OF INTEGERS. 
Subtraction of Integers, is the taking of a less num- 
ber from a greater of the same name, and shews what 
remains. 
Note.—The greater or upper number is called the 
minuend, the less it termed the subtrahend. 


RULE. 

Put the less number under the greater, with units 
under units, tens under tens, &c. then begin at the 
right hand, and take the lower figure from that above 
it; but if it be greater than that above, take it from 
10, and add the upper figure to that remainder, sct 
down the result and carry 1 to the next'place; and so 
proceed. 
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MULTIPLICATION OF INTEGERS. 


Multiplication of Integers, is a short method of aid- 
ding numbers of the same denomination. Thus, 23 

multiplied by 4, is equal to 23 put down 4 times, and 
added. 


Multiply 23 2 3 

by 4. $3 

a 23 

Product 92 23 

» 9 2 


Three things are necessary to be observed in multi- 
plication. 

The multiplicand, or number to be multiplied. 

The multiplier, or number to multiply by. 

The product, or number produced. 


Note.—The multiplier and multiplicand are also cal- 
led factors. 


DIVISION OF INTEGERS. 


Division of integers is a short. method ot perform- 
ing several subtractions; and shews how often one 
number is contained in another of the same name. It 
consists of four parts, viz. 

The dividend, or numbered to be divided. 

The divisor, or number to divide by. 

The guotient, or number sought. 

The remainder, (if any) which must be less than 
the divisor, and of the same name with the dividend. 

Simple division ‘is of two kinds, viz. short.and long. 

Short division is that in which the divisor does not 
exceed twelve. : 


RULE. 


Try how often the divisor is contained in the first 
left hand figure or igure. of the dividend, under which 
set the first figure of thetqaloti 
ceive it to be pref 
ten the divisor is: 







ined therein, and so proceed. 
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-LONG DIVISION. 
Long division is that wherein the divisor exceeds 12. 


RULE. 


Take as many of the left hand figures of the divi- 
dend (called the dividual) as will contain the divisor; 
and try how often the divisor may be had therein, and 
set the resulting figure for the first of the quotient: 
subtract the product of this figure into the divisor from 
the dividual, and the remainder with the next figure 
of the dividend annexed, will be the second dividual, 
with which proceeed as before. 3 


ADDITION OF FEDERAL MONEY. 


RULE. 


Put mills under mills, cents under cents, &c., then 
add as in addition of integers or whole numbers: set 
| down the overplus, and carry the tens. 


The denominations are, 
10 mills (m.) make 1 cent, C, 
10 cents - idime, d. 
10 dimes (100 c.) 1 dollar, D. $ 
10 dollars - leagle, £. 


The Standard Weight. 
dwt. gr. 
A Dime, ~ 1 16% Silver 
A Dollar, me hg fe 
A half Eagle, 5 143 Gold. 


An Eagle, 11 42 

Note. The Federal standard, for gold and silver, is 
11 parts fine, and one part alloy. 

Federal money is added, subtracted, multiplied and 
divided, as integers or whole numbers. “Wherefore, in 
order to assist the pupil in reading, and understanding 
the value of it, in its several demttiations, the fol- 
Jowing table is introduced. 
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NUMERATION TABLE, 
OF FEDERAL MONEY. 


pal a 
3 i iK- 
eeeers = 
a’ bos @ 
a2:% d,° 
2.08 
] pe 2 24/2 cents 4 mills. 
: te 
fi ae 43 3\4 dimes 3 cents (or 43 cents) 3 
iH) | x mills. 
id 9,4 5 3/9 dollars 5 dimes 4 cents 3 mills, or 
iit 9 dollars 54 cents 3 mills. 
ia 7 8,6 5 1|\7 eagles 8 dollars 6 dimes 5 cents 1 
: mill, or 78 dols. 65 cents 1 mill. 
: ih 3 8 6,7 6 7/38 eagles 6 dollars 7 dimes 6 cents 7 
|| m. or 386 dols. 76 cts. 7 mills. 
i 6 5 41,8 7 8/654 eagles 1 dollar 8 dimes 7 cents 8 
| — m. or 6541 dols. 87 cts. 8 mills. 
Wi = 
ini a 
ie am 
nih ate aoa) 
ab ou. 
Mi) a2cEOs 
wae ° Ses o = 
Hii wo ot S S 4 — 
if 2 ew a a 
425,679 {425 dollars 67 cents 9 mills. 


REDUCTION. 


! 
i Reduction is a Rule to change moneys, weights, and 
Hh measures, from one denomination to another, retaining 


the same value. It is here only applied to Federal 


money. 


To reduce dollars to cents and mills ; 


RULE. 
Multiply the dollars by 100 for cents, and 1000 fo 
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mills; or, which is the same thing, place two ciphers 
to the right of dollars for cents, and three for mills. 


MULTIPLICATION OF FEDERAL MONEY. 


RULE. : 

Perform the operation exactly as in integers, or 
whole numbers. 4 

Note 1.— When the multiplicand is dollars and cents; 
or, dollars, cents, and mills; for simplicity, call it by 
the lowest name, and the product will be in the same 
name: which may be easily read dollars and cents; or 
dollars, cents and mills. See notes 1 and 2, in reduc- 
tion of Federal money. 


COMPOUND ADDITION. 


Compound addition, teaches to collect several sums 
of divers denominations, as in money, weights, &c. into 
one sum. , 


RULE. 


Set the numbers of the same denomination under 
each other; as pounds under pounds, shillings under 
shillings &e. 

Then begin at the lowest name, and add up as in 
integers; divide that sum by as many of the same 
name as make one of the next greater; set down the 
remainder (if any) and carry the quotient to the next ; 
and so proceed. 

Proof. As in integers. 
MONEY. 


The denominations are, 


4 farthings (marked gr.) make 1 penny, marked d. 
12pence -.- - - - = 1 shilling, - «s. 
 20shillings. - - - - - Lpound, - - £. 

4 jate— T hegtings may be added as integers, car- 
tying half the number of tens to the pounds, and pre- 
reg the odd ten (if any) to the units under shil- 
ings. 
1 one farthing. 

4 two farthings or a half-penny. 
; three farthings. 


fe ‘ Meee 
Tee aE waksecoatee: pes 
Fan! 0 oa aellh teem 
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PENCE TABLE. TABLE OF SHILLINGS. 
$. me 3. 
8| 20 Shillings make 1 0 
6) 30°. 2 1 10 
Se 
BO are wi aH 'S 
1 60 - == 2-28 
70 = oe ee 63 «10 
S| 80 - = = = = 4 0 
4 
5 
5 
6 


g& 


da. 
20 pence make 
oe ey ea 
Be casa «fet: 
SO 2+ 2 = + = 
60 = - = 
sles dctis aay hee 
Os Wc imc ieritesi 
Ge Siva: So-e 
100 - - - - * 


10 


bt 
© 


ee eee 10 
400% 6 Ge 0 
$POie cin Huw tis MIG st SM He. hg 10 
120. = + = + © 10 Qiao eset 
240 =e) - = *% goemnee fe ere er 6 10 
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TROY-WEIGHT. 


By this weight, jewels, gold, silver, and liquors are 
weighed. 
The Denominations are, 
24 grains (grs.) make 1 pennyweight, marked dwt. 
20 pennyweights - - 1 ounce - - - - - - -- 02. 
12 ounces - - - - - - 1 pound --------. lb. 


AVOIRDUPOIS-WEIGHT. 


By this weight are weighed things of a coarse, dros- 
sy nature, that are bought and sold by weight, and all 
metals but silver and gold. 


The denominations are, 
16 drams (drs.) make 1 ounce + - - - oz. 
16 ounces - - - - ipound- - - - 4 
28 pounds - - - = 1 quarter of an C.wt. 
4 quarters or 112 46. 1 hundred- yeight C. Uh 


-20 hundred weight 1 ton em = 7. 
Note.—Some things dre bought an d by the do- 
zen, gross, &c.—Hence, 
12 particulars make ~- i dozen - doz. 
12dozen - - - 1 common gross 270: 
12.common gross, or 144 doz. 1 great gross gv gyro 
20 particulars - - 1 score SCO 
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APOTHECARIES-WEIGHT. 


By this weight apothecaries mix their medics ; 
but buy and sell by avoirdupois-weight. 
The denominations are, 


20 grains (gr-) make 1 scruple 5 
3 scruples - tdram 43 


8 drams - 1 ounce Fl 
12 ounces - 1 pound 
LONG-MEASURE. 


Long-measure is used for lengths or distances. 
The denominations are, 


‘SO — -_ — — — — 
— 


3 barley-corns (d. ¢.) make 1 inch, |. - - 2M. 
12 inches - - - 1 foot, - - ft. 
.B 3 feet - - : 1 yard, - - - yd. 
5} yards - - - 1rod, pole, or perch, Ps 


| 40 poles (or 220 yds.) . - 1 furlong, - fur: 
| 8 furlongs (or 1760 yds.) . 1 mile, - - M. 


3 miles - - - 1 league, - £. 
60 geographic ‘ 
or miles -~ 1 degree, - deg. 
694 statute z 


360 ‘degrees the circumference of the earth. 
; Note.—A hand is ameasure of 4°inches, and par- , 
! ticularly applied to measuring the height of horses ; 
and the fathom of six feet, to the depth of water. 


rs CLOTH-MEASURE, 
By this measure cloths, tapes, &c. are measured. 


oe The denominations are, | . i 

‘se 214 inches (in) make 1 nail, - a Nite 1 

- 4 nails - -~ 1 quarter of a yard, - qr. z 
4 quarters - 1 yard. - . : yd. 4), 


. M° quarters - ~ 1 ell Flemish, - - Es Fi. 
. f° quarters - 1 ell English otFrench, E.E.E Fx. 
*y quarters or 10na. 1 ell Hamburg; . £. Hi. 
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LAND-MEASURE. 
This measure shows the quantity of lands. 
‘The denominations are, 







9 quare feet (Ft.) make 1 yard, - - a. 

iat 30! yards - . 1 perch, .- - P. 
nie 40 perches - - 1 rood, - - R 
ia 4 roods - - 1 acre, - - A, 














ih LIQUID-MEASURE. 
This measure is used for beer, cider, wine, &c. 
The denominations are, 








i | 2 pints ( pt.) make 1 quart, - ~ - qt. 
| i | 4 quarts . 1 gallon, - - - gal. 
| | | 63 gallons - 1 hogshead of wine or 1 brandy yhhad. 

| 2 pipes or 4 hogsheads 1 tun, - - 2 


at | 2 hogsheads 1 pipe or, butt, - pi. or Lt. 
: Note 1,—By a law of Pennsylvania, 16 gallons make 
one half barrel; 314 gallons one barrel; 64 gallons | 
| double barrel; 84 gallons 1 puncheon; 42 gallons | 
. i tierce. | 

i Note 2.—The wine gallon contains 231 cubic inches, 
| 1) and the ale gallon, 282 cubic inches. 
| 


° DRY-MEASURE. 

Balt) This measure is used for grain, fruit, salt, &c. 
| -'The denominations are, 
| 2 pints (pt. ) make 1 quart, - gt. 
) 8 quarts - 1 peck, eet «. 

| | 4. pecks - 1 bushel, - bu. 
} 
















TIME. 
The denominations are, 

60 seconds (sec. _) make - - 1 minute, Min. 
60 minutes _. - - - - 1 hour, H. 
24 hours -' - - - - 1 day, dD. 
7 days. - - - - - 1 week, W. 
4 weeks - - - - Lmonth, J 
13 months, 1 day, and 6 hours, or ae y 
365 days and 6 hours, - ice 
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Note-—-A common year consists of 365 days, and 
every fourth called leap-year, of 366. 
The year is also divided into 12 calendar months, 
as follows 
The fourth, eleventh, ninth, and sixth, 
Have thirty days to each affix’d: 
And every other thirty-one, 
}xcept the second month alone, 
Which has but twenty-eight in fine, 
Till leap-year gives it twenty-nine. 


+) ei eign RGR a Mage TO 
ae i am Rare em 


ae ae he ae 


MOTION OR CIRCLE-MEASURE. 


This is used by astronomers, navigators, Kc. 


The denominations. are, 
GO seconds (") make 1 minute, ~ - 
60 minutes - - i degree, - - o 
30 degrees - - 1 sine, - = §8n. 
12 sines, or 360 degrees, one revolution or circle. 


‘ 


COMPOUND SUBTRACTION. 


Compound Subtraction, teaches to find the difference 
| between any two sums, or quantities of divers denom- 
nations ; as money, weights, measures, &c. 


RULE. 


Place the sums or quantities as in compound addi- 
tion, with the iess under the greater; then begin at the 
right hand, or lowest name, and take the under from 

f the upper: but if the lower number be greater than the . 
upper, take it trom as many of that name, as will make 
one of the next greater, add the difference to the up- 
per number, which set down, and carry one to the 
next, &c. 


Proof. An in Integers. 





COMPOUND MULTIPLICATION. 


} Compound “Multiplication teaches to multiply any 
sum or quantity, consisting of divers denominations, 
D 
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hy any proposed number: also to find the value of 
any quantity at the given price of an integer. 

Place the multiplier under the lowest denomination 
of the given sum or quantity, then multiply it as in in- 
tegers, and divide the product by as many of this de- 
nomination as will make one of the next greater; sct 
down the remainder (if any) and carry the quotient 
to the product of the next denomination, and so pro- 
ceed. 

Proof.—Double the multiplicand, and multiply it by 
half the multiplier; or multiply half the former by 
double the latter. 


COMPOUND DIVISION. 


This rule teaches to divide any sum or quantity, 
consisting of divers denominations, by any proposed 
number; also, to find the price of an integer, when the 
quantity and its value are given. 


GENERAL RULE. 


Divide the first or highest name on the left as in 
simple division, the same as division of integers, or 
whole numbers; multiply the remainder (if any) by 
as many of the second name, as make one of the first, 
adding the second name to the product; divide this 

oduct by the same divisor, and so proceed. 

Note.—This rule is proved by compound multiplica- 
tion. 

THE SINGLE RULE OF THREE. 


‘The Single Rule of Three teaches by three numbers 
given to find a fourth, in such proportion to the third, 
as the second is to the first; for which reason it is 
termed the rule of propertion, as it is called the rule 
of three from its having three numbers given. It con- 
sists of two kinds, direct and inverse. 


DIRECT PROPORTION. 


Direct Proportion is that wherein the third term 1s 
greater than the first, and requires the fourth term to be 
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greater than the second; or the third less than the 
frst, and requires the fourth to be less than the se- 
cond : 

For, as often as the third term is greater or less than 
the first, so many times will the fourth be greater or 
or less than the second. 


RULES FOR STATING. 


Of the two similar terms, set that in the first place 
which implies the supposition, that of the same kind 
with the term sought in the second place, and that on 
which the demand lies in the third. If the first and 
third be not of one denomination, reduce both to the 
loWest in either, and the second to its lowest given 
denomination; then consider wheteer the proportion 
be direct or inverse. 


THE RULE OF THREE INVERSE. 


Inverse proportion is, when more requires less, and 
less requires more. More requires less, is when the 
third term is greater than the first, and requires the 
fourth term to be less than the second. And less re- 
quires more, is when the third term is less than the 
first, and requires the fourth term to be greater than 
the second. 


















RULE. 


Multiply the first and second terms together, and 
divide the product by the third, the quotient will be 
the fourth term or answer, in the same denomination in 
which the second term was left. 


PRACTICE. 


Practice is a short method for ascertaining the va- 
lue of any quantity of goods, by the given price of an 
integer. 










PROOF. 
Practice may be proved by varving the parts; by 
compound multiplication; or, by the single rule of 
_ three direct. 
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TARE AND TRET. 

Tare and Trett are allowances made to the buyer, 
on some particular commodities. 

‘Tare is the weight of the barrel, box, bag, or what- 
ever contains the articles or goods. 

Trett is an allowance of 4lb. in every 104lb. for 
waste and dust, &c. | 

Gross is the weight of the merchandise, together 
with the barrel, box, or whatever contains it. 

When the tare is deducted from the gross, it leaves 
what is sometimes éalled the sutt/e. 

Neat is the weight of the merchandise, after all 
allowances are deducted. 


THE DOUBLE RULE OF THREE. 

The double rule of three is that, wherein five num- 
bers or terms are given, three of which are a supposi- 
tion, and two a demand, to find a sixth term, of the 
same denomination with the third, in the supposition. 

RULE FOR STATING, 

Write the two terms of the supposition, one under 
the other, in the first place; that of the same kind with 
the term sought, in the second, and the two demanding 
terms, in the third place ; and let the two correspond- 
ing terms in the supposition and demand, of the same 
denomination, stand in the same line. 

INTEREST. 

Interest is a consideration allowed for the use of 
money ; relative to which are four particulars, v2z. 

First, 'The principal or sum at interest. 
Second, The time the principal is at use. 
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SIMPLE INTEREST. 
Simple interest is that which arises from the princi- 
pal only. 


RULE. 

Multiply the principal by the rate per cent. and di- 
vide the product by 100, the quotient will be the in- 
terest for one year; which multiply by the number of 
years given. 

INSURANCE, COMMISSION, AND BROKAGE, 


Insurance, Commission, and Brokage, are allow- 
ances made to insurers, factors, or brokers, at a stipu- 
lated rate per cent. 

RULE. 

For the insurance, or commission, work as if to find 
the interest of the given sum, at the proposed rate for 
1 year; and, for the brokage, divide the sum by 100, 
and take such aliquot parts of the quotient, as the bro- 
kage is of a pound, or dollar. ¢ 


COMPOUND INTEREST. 
Compound Interest is that which arises from any 
| principal and its interest put together, as the interest 
becomes due; and for that reason it is called com- 
pound interest. f 
RULE. 

Find the amount of the given sum by simple inter- 
est for the first year, which is the principal for the se- 
cond year, then find the amount of that principal for 
the second year, and that is the principal for the third 
year ; and so on for any number of years. 

2. Subtract the given sum from the last amount, and 
the remainder is the compound interest required. 


REBATE OR DISCOUNT. 
Rebate or Discount is an abatement for the payment 
| of money before due, by accepting so much, as would 
/amount to the whole debt at the time payable, ata 
given rate. 
RULE. 
_ As the amount of 100/. or dollars, at the rate and 
time given, D2 
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Is to 100/. or dollars ; 

So is the whole debt, 

To the present worth. 

Subtract the present worth from the whole debi, 
and the remainder will be the rebate. 


PROOF. 


Find the amount of the present worth for the time 


and rate proposed which must equal the given sum. 
| 


| EQUATION. 


Equation is the method of reducing several stated 
times, at which money is payable, to one mean or 
equated time. . 
RULE. 
Multiply each payment by its time, and divide the 
sum of all the products by the whole debt, the quotient 
will be the equated time. 


PROOF. 

The interest of the sum payable at the equated time, 
at any given rate, will equal the interest of the several 
payments for their respective times. 


BARTER. 


Barter, as it is understood among merchants and 
traders, is the exchanging of one commodity for an- 
other, according to the prices or value agreed upon by 
the parties; by which both are frequently accommo- 
dated without loss to either. 

: RULE. 

Work by practice, or by the single rule of three, 
direct or inverse, as the tenor of the question may 
require. 


LOSS AND GAIN. 
Loss and Gain is.a rule that discovers what is gain- 
ed or lost in the purchase and sale of goods. 


RULE. 
Work by practice or by the rule of three, as the 
nature of the question may require. 
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FELLOWSHIP. 


Fellowship is the rule by which merchants ascertain 
their several shares of the gain or loss arising from a 
course of trade, or from any joint adventure, in pro- 
portion to their respective stocks. 


RULE. ua 
As the whole sum or stock, 
Is to the whole gain or loss ; 


So is each partner’s share in stock, &c. 
To his quota of the gain or loss. 


PROOF. 


The sum of the several shares must equal the whole 
j gain or loss. 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchnnge is the rule, by which the money, &c. of 
one state or country, is reduced to that of another. 

Par is equality in value ; but the course of exchange 
is frequently above, or below par. 

Agio is a term used to signify the difference, in 
some countries, between bank and current money. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Accounts are kept in England, Ireland, and the West 
India Islands, in pounds,, shillings, pence, and far- 
| things; though their intrinsic values, in these places, 
are different. 
RULE. 
Find the various answers in exchange, by the single 
rule of three, or by practice. 


A TABLE OF DIFFERENT MONIES. 


FRANCE. 








12 Deniers - - - - 1 Sol, 
(20 Sols - - - - - # Livre, 
$3 Livers - - «+ - 1 Crown. 





SPAIN. 


| & Marvadies Vellon, or )- 
§ 2} Marvadies of plate he Quarta, 


eee 








8} Quartas, or 
16 Quartas, or 


8 Rials of plate 






400 Reas 
1000 Reas 








8 Pennings 
2 Groats 
6 Stivers 
20 Stivers 
24 Florins 
6 Florins 
5 Guilders 






























16 Shillings 
6 Marks 
32 Rustics - 


18 Pennings - 
30 Gros - - 
3 Florins’ - 
2 Rix Dollars 





western coasts. 








10 Rials of plate - 
5 Piastres - 


6 Copper Dollars 


34 Marvadies Vellon 


34 Marvadies of plate 


AA 


} 1 Rial Vellon, 
ha Rial of plate, 


- 1 Piastre, 
- 1 Dollar, 


- 1 Spanish Pistole. 


PORTUGAL. 






- 1 Crusadoe, 


- 1 Millrea. 





HOLLAND. 







- 1 Groat, 
- 1 Stiver = 2d. 
- 1 Shilling, 


- 1 Florin, or Guilder, 


- 1 Rix Dollar, 
- 1 L. Flemish, 


- 1 Ducat. 
DENMARK. 

- 1 Mark, 

- 1 Rix Dollar, 

- 1 Copper Dollar, 

- 1 Rix Dollar. 

RUSSFA. 

- 1 Gros, . 

- 1 Florin, 


1 Rix Dollar, 


- 1 Gold Ducat. 


a 


SOME HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF AFRICA. 


Africa is divided into four parts, 
1. The islands which surround this continent in the 


Mediterranean and Red Sea, and on the eastern and 
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2. The country of the Whites, comprehending 
Egypt, Barbary, Numedia, or Biledugerid and Zaora 
of the desert. 

3. That of the Blacks, including Nigretia, Guinea, 
and Nubia. ' 

4, Upper and lower Ethiopia; the former of which 
comprehends the vast empire of Abyssinia and parts 
adjacent, the latter includes the kingdoms of Congo, 
Angola, Loongo and Caffraria, along the western or 
Atlantic, and those of Monomotapa, Sofola, and along 
the coast of Zanguehar and Ajan on the eastern or In- 
dian Ocean, together with the inland kingdoms of 
Monemugi, Manica, Chiava, &c. and other various 

nations. 
| All the inhabitants of this vast continent, though 
distinguished under a variety of denominations, ac- 
cording to their different situations, tribes, and forms 
of government, are nevertheless commonly included 
in the twofold distinctions of Moors and Negroes, or 
of Arabs and Africans. | 
It is said that the Christian religion was established 
in Africa by the Eunuch of queen Candice ; first pro- 
pagated in Abyssinia, but torn to pieces by factions 
and schisms. There is a variety of Christians how- 
ever, dispersed throughout Africa, though the Maho- 
metan religion is the most predominant. | 


Universal Hist. Vol. 13, page 21. 


That part of Africa from which the Negroes are 
sold to be carried into slavery, commonly known by 
ithe name of Guinea, extends along the coast three or 
four thousand miles. Beginning at the river Senegal, 
fe situate about the 17th degree of north latitude, being 
the nearest part of Guinea, as well to Europe, as to 
North America; from thence to the river Gambia, and 
in a southerly course to cape Sierra Leona, compre- 
hends a coast of about seven hundred miles ; bein 
the same tract for which queen Elizabeth iiatitad 
charters to the first traders to that coast: from Sierra 
Leona, the land'of Guinea takes a turn to the east- 
pWard, extending that course about fifteen hundred 
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miles, including those several divisions known by the 
name of the Grain Coast; the Ivory Coast; the Gold 
Coast, and the Slave Coast, with the large kingdom of 
Benin. From thence the land runs southward along 
the coast about twelve hundred miles, which contains 
the kingdoms of Congo and Angola; there the trade 
for slaves ends. From which to the southernmost 
cape of Africa, called the cape of Good Hope, the 
country is settled by Caffers and Hottentots: who 
have never been concerned in the making or selling 
slaves. 

Of the parts which are above described, the first 
which presents itself to view, is that situate on the 
great river Senegal, which is said to be navigable 
more than a thousand miles, and is by travellers, de- 
scribed to be very agreeable and fruitful. Andrew 
Brue, principal factor for the French African Comp:- 
ny, who lived sixteen years in that country, after de- 
scribing its fruitfulness and plenty, near the sea, adds, 
“the farther you go from the sea, the country on the 
river seems the more fruitful and well improved: 
abounding with Indian corn, pulse, fruit, &c. Here 
are vast meadows, which feed large herds of great and 
small cattle, and poultry numerous: the villages that 
lie thick on the river, shew the country is well peo- 

led.” ‘The same author in the account of a voyage 
G made up the river Gambia, the mouth of whici 
lies about three hundred miles south of the Senegal, 
and is navigable about six hundred miles up the cou 


try, says “that he was surprized to see the land s°f 
well cultivated ; scarce a spot lay unimproved, the 


low lands, divided by small canals, were all sowed 
with rice, &c. the higher ground planted with millet, 
Indian corn, and pease of different sorts; their bec! 
excellent ; poultry plenty, and very cheap, as well 3 
all other necessaries of life.”” Francis Moor, who ws 
sent from England about the year 1735, in the service 
of the African Company, and resided at James fort, 
on the river Gambia, or in other factories. on tha 





river about five years, confirms the above account °'§ 
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the fruitfulness of the country. William Smith, who 
was sent in the year 1726, by the African Company, 
to survey their settlements throughout the whole coast 

of Guinea, says, “ the country about the Gambia is 
pleasant and fruitful; provisions of all kinds being 
plenty and exceeding cheap.” ‘The country on and 

B® between the two abovementioned rivers, is large and 
_ B& extensive, inhabited principally by these three Negro 
. H nations known by the name of Jalofs, Fulis, and Man- 
_ fe dingos. ‘he Jalofs possess the middle of the coun- 
try. ‘The Fulis principal settlement is on both sides 

t & of the Senegal ; great numbers of these people are also 
» fH mixed with the Mandingos; which last are mostly 
ef settled on both sides the Gambia. ‘The government 
of the Jalofs is represented as under a better regula- 

y — tion than can be expected from the common opinion 
) we entertain of the Negroes. We are told in Astley’s 

. & Collection, ‘‘ that the king has under him several mi- 
:, — nisters of state, who assist him in the exercise of jus- 
efetice. The grand Jerafo is the chief justice through 
all the king’s dominions, and goes in circuit from time 
to time to hear complaints and determine controver- 
dB sies. The king’s treasurer. exercises the same employ- 
ate ment, and has under him alkairs, who are governors 
o- fee of towns or villages. That the kondi or vice roy goes 
ve fea the circuit with the chief justice, both to hear causes 
‘hfe and inspect into the behaviour of the alkadi or chief 
1), fy Magistrate of every village in their several districts.” 
n- fam Vasconcelas, an author mentioned in the collection, 
so fe Says, “‘ The ancientest are preferred to be the prince’s 
he fae Counsellors, who keep always about his person, and 
ej fmethe men of most judgment and experience are the 
, MaJudges.” ‘The Fulis are settled on both sides of the 
river Senegal: their country, which is very fruitful 
and populous, extends near four hundred miles from 
fast to west. They are generally of a deep tawny 
Complexion, appearing to bear some affinity with the 
Moor’s, whose country they join on the north: they 
ste good farmers, and make great harvest, of corn, 
‘pe cotton, tobacco, &c. and breed great numbers of cattle 
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of all kinds. Bartholomew Stibbs, (mentioned by Fr. 
Moor) in his account of that country, says, “ They 
were a cleanly, decent, industrious people, and very 
affable.” But the most particular account we have 
of these people, is from Francis Moor himself, who 
says, “* some of these Fuli blacks, who dwell on both 
sides the river Gambia, are in subjectiongto the Man- 
dingos, amongst whom they dwell, having been proba- 
bly driven out of their country by war or famine. They 
have chiefs of their own, who rule with much mode- 
ration. Few of them will drink brandy, or any thing 
stronger than water and sugar, being strict Mahome- 
tans. ‘Their form of goverment goes on easy, because 
the people are of a good quiet disposition, and so well 
instructed in what is right, that a man who does ill is 
the abomination of all, and none will support him 
against the chief. In these countries, the natives are 
not covetous of land, desiring no more than what they 
use ; and as they do not plough with horses and cat- 
tle they can use but verv little, therefore the kings are 
willing to give the Fulis leave to live in their country 
and cultivate their lands. If any of their people are 
known to be made slaves, all the Fulis will join to re- 
deem them ; they also support the old, the blind and 
lame amongst themselves, and as far as their abilities 
go, they supply the necessities of the Mandingos, great 
numbers of whom they have maintained in famine.” 
The author, from his own observations, says, ** They 
were rarely angry, that he never heard them abuse 
one another.” 

The Mandingos, are said by A. Brue, beforemen- 
tioned, ** to be the most numerous nation on the Gam- 
bia, besides which, numbers of them are dispersed 
over all these countries ;_ being the most rigid Maho- 
metans amongst the Negroes, they drink neither wine 
nor brandy, and are politer than the other Negroes. 
The chief of the trade goes through their hands. 
Many are industrious and labourious, keeping their 
ground well cultivated and breeding a good stock ol 
cattle. Every town has an Alkali, or Governor, who 
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has great power; for most of them having two com- 
mon fields of clear ground, one for corn and the other 
for rice, the Alkali appoints the labour of all the people. 
The men work the corn ground, and the women and . 
gitls the rice ground, and as they all equally labour, so 
he equally divides the corn amongst them ; and in case 


| any are in want, the others supply them. This Alkali 


decides all quarrels, and has the first voice in all con- 
ferences in town affairs.” Some of these Mandigos 
who are settled at Galem, far up the river Senegal, can 
read and write Arabic tolerably, and are a good hospi- 
table people, who carry on a trade with the inland_na- 
tions. ‘* They are extreemly populous in those parts, 
their women being fruitful, and they not suffering any 
person amongst them, but such as are guilty of crimes, to 
be made slaves.” We are told, from Jobson, ** That 
the Mahometan Negroes say their prayers thrice a day. 
Each village has a priest who calls them to their duty. 
Its surprizing (says the author) as well as commend- 
able, to see the modesty, attention and reverence they 
observe during their worship. He asked some of their 
priests the purport of their prayers. and ceremonies ; 
their answer always was,” “ ‘hat they adored God, by 
prostrating themselves before him; that by humbling 
themselves, they acknowledged their own insignifican- 
cy; and farther entreated him to forgive their faults, 
and to grant them all good and necessary things, as well 
as deliverance from evil.” Jobson takes notice of several 
good qualities in these Negroe priests; particularly 
their great sobriety. They gain their livelihood by 
keeping school, for the education of the children. The 
boys are taught to read and write. They not only teach 
school, but rove about the country ; teaching and in- 


structing ; for which the whole country is open to them; 


and they have a free recourse through all places, though 
the kings may be at war with one another. 

The three forementioned nations, practice several 
trades, as smiths, potters, saddlers, and weavers. Their 
smiths particularly work neatly in gold and silver, and 
make knives, hatchets, reaping hooks, spades and shares 
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to cutiron, &c. &c. Their potters make neat tobacco 
pipes, and pots to boil their food. Some authors say, 
that weaving is their principal trade; this is done by 
the women and girls, who spin and weave very fine 
cotton cloth, which they dye blue or black. F. Moor 
says the Jalofs particularly, make great quantities of 
the cotton cloth: their pieces are generally 27 yards 
long and but about 9 inches broad; their looms being 
very narrow; these the sew neatly together, so as to 
supply the use of broad cloth. 

t was in these parts of Guinea, that M. Adanson, 
correspondant of the royal academy of sciences at Paris, 
mentioned in some former publications, was employed 
from the year 1749, to the year 1753, wholly in making 
natural and philosophical observations, on the country 
about the rivers Senegal and Gambia. Speaking of the 
great heats on Senegal, he says, “ It is to them that 
they are partly indebted for the fertility of their lands, 
which is so great, that with little labour and care, there 
is no fruit nor grain but grow in great plenty.” 

Of the soil on the Gambia, he says, “ It is rich and 
deep, and amazingly fertile; it produces spontaneously, 
and almost without cultivation, all the necessaries of 
life ; grain, fruit, herbs, and roots. Every thing matures 
to perfection, and is excellent in its kind.” One thing 
which always surprised him, was the prodigious rapidi- 
ty, with which the sap of trees repair any loss they may 
happen to sustain in that country; “ and I was never 
(says he) more astonished, than when landing four days 
after the locusts had devoured all the fruits and leaves, 
and even the buds of the trees, to find the trees covered 
with new leaves; and they did not seem to me have 
suffered much.” “ It was then, (says the same author,) 
the fish season; you might see them in shoals approach- 
ing towards land. Some of those shoals were fifty fa- 
thom square, and the fish crouded together in such 2 
manner as to roll upon one another, without being able to 
swim. As soon as te Negroes perceive them coming to- 
wards land, they jump into the water, with a basket in 
one hand, and swim with the other. They need only to 
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plunge and to lift up their basket, and they are sure to 
return loaded with fish.” i eae, of the appearance of 
the country and the disposition of the people, he says, 
“ Which way soever I turned mine eyes on this pleasant 
spot, I beheld a perfect image of pure nature; an agree- 
able solitude, bounded on every side by charming land- 
scapes;the rural situation of cottages in the midst of trees; 
the ease and indolence of the Negroes, reclined under the 
shade of their spreading foliage; the simplicity of their 
dress and manners; the whole revived in my mind the 
idea of our first parents, and I seemed to contemplate the 
world in its primitive state. They ate generally speaking, 
very good natured, sociable and obliging. I was not a let- 
tle pleased with this my first reception ; it convinced me, 
that there ought to be a considerable abatement made in 
the accounts I had read and heard every where of the sa- 
vage character of the Africans. I observed both in Ne- 
groes and Moors, great humanity and sociableness; 
which gave me strong hopes, that I should be very safe 
amongst them, and meet with the success I desired, in 
my enquiries after the curiosities of the country.” He 
was agreeably amused with the conversation of the Ne- 
groes, their fables, dialogues, and witty stories with 
which they entertain each other alternately, according 
to their custom. Speaking of the remarks which the 
natives made to him, with relation to the stars and 
planets, he says, ‘* It is amazing, that such a rude and 
illiterate people, should reason se pertinently in regard 
to those heavenly bodies; there is no manner of doubt, 
but that with proper instruments, and a good will, they 
would become excellent astronomers.” 


Em 


DUTY. 


There is nothing more incumbent on man than his 
duty. If he neglects this, his eternal welfare is at stake. 
And who can say he ever repented for performing those 
acts, which Truth, Reason, and the Scriptures says, are 
obligatory on him as an accountable being. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
OF THE 
LIFE OF ANTHONY BENEZET. 


Anthony Benezet was born at St. Quintin in Picardy, 
in France, of a respectable family, in the year 1713. 
His father was one of the many protestants who, in con- 
sequence of the persecutions which followed the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantz, sought an asylum in foreign 
countries. After a short stay in Holland, he settled, 
with his wife and children, in London, in 1715. 

Anthony Benezet-having received from his father a 
liberal education, served an apprenticeship in an emi- 
nent mercantile house in London. In 1731, however, 
he removed with his family to Philadelphia, where he 
joined in profession with the Quakers. His three bro- 
thers then engaged in trade, and made considerable 
pecuniary acquisitions in it. He himself might have 
partaken both of their concerns and of their prosperity ; 
but he did not feel himself at liberty to embark in 
their undertakings. He considered the accumulation 
of wealth as of no importance, when compared with 
the enjoyment of doing good; and he chose the hum- 
ble situation of a schoolmaster, as according best with 
this notion, believing, that by endeavouring to train up 
youth in knowledge and virtue, he should become more 
extensively useful than in any other way to his fellow- 
creatures. 

He had not been long in his new situation before h¢ 
manifested such an uprightness of conduot, such a 
courtesy @f manners, such a purity of intention, and 
such a spirit of benevolence, that he attracted the 
notice, and gained the good opinion, of the inhabitants 
among whom he lived: He had ready access to them, 
in consequence, upon all occasions ; and, if there were 
any whom he failed to influence at any of these times, 
he never went away without the possession of their 
respect. - 7 
In the year 1756, when a considerable number 0! 
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French families were removed from Acadia imto 
Pennsylvania, on account of. some political suspicions, 
he felt deeply interested about them. In a country 
where few understood their language, they were wretch- 
ed and helpless ; but Anthony Benezet endeavoured to 
soften the rigour of their situation, by his kind atten- 
tion towards them. ‘He exerted himself also in their 
behalf, by procuring many contributions for them, 
which, by the consent of his fellow-citizens, were en- 
trusted to his care. 

As the principle of benevolence, when duly cultivat- 
ed, brings forth fresh shoots, and becomes enlarged, 
so we find this amiable person extending the sphere of 
his usefulness, by becoming an advocate for the op- 
pressed African race. For this service he seems to 
have been peculiarly qualified. Indeed, as in all great 
works a variety of talents is neeessary to bring them 
to perfection, so Providence seems to prepare different 
men as instruments, with dispositions and qualifica- 
tions so various, that each, in pursuing that line which 
seems to suit him best, contributes to furnish those 
parts, which, when put together, make up a complete 
whole. In this point of view, John Woolman found; in 
Anthony Benezet, the coadjutor, whom, of all others, 
the cause required. The former had occupied himself 
principally on the subject of slavery. The latter went 
to the root of the evil, and more frequently attacked 
the trade. The former chiefly confined his labours to 
America, and chiefly to those of his own society there. 
The latter, when he wrote, did not write for America 
only, but for Europe also, and endeavoured to spread 
a knowledge and hatred of the traffic through the great 
society of the world. 

One of the means which Anthony Benezet took to 
promote the cause in question, (and an effectual one it 
proved, as far as it went) was to give his scholars a 
due knowledge and proper impressions concerning it. 
Situated as they were likely to be, in after-life; in a 
country where slavery was a custom, he thus prepared 
many, and this annually, for the promotion Of his 


plans. 
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To enlighten others, and to give them a similar bias, 
he had recourse to different measures from time to 
time. In the almanacs published annually in Philadel- 
phia, he procured articles to be inserted, which he be- 
lieved would attract the notice of the reader, and make 
him pause, at least’for a while, as to the licitness of 
the slave-trade. He wrote also; as he saw occasion, 
in the public papers of the day. From small things he 
proceeded to greater. He collected, at length, further 
information on the subject, and, winding it up with 
observations and ‘reflections, he produced several little 
tracts, which he circulated successively (but generally 
at his own expense) as he considered them adapted to 
the temper and circumstances of the times. 

In the course of this his employment, having found 
some who had approved his tracts and to whom, on 
that account, he wished to write, and sending his tracts 
to others, to whom he thought it proper to introduce 
them by letter, he found himself engaged m a corres- 
pondence, which much engrossed his time, but which 
proved of great importance in procuring many advo- 
cates for his cause. 

In the year 1762, when he had obtained a still greater 
store of information, he published a larger work. This, 
however, he entitled, “* A short Account of that Part 
of Africa inhabited by the Negroes.” In 1767, he 
published, ** A Caution and Warning to Great Britain 
and her Colonies, on the Calamitous State of the en- 
slaved Negroes in the British Dominions :” and soon 
after this, appeared, “‘ An Historical Account of Guinea, 
its Situation, Produce, and the General Disposition of 
its Inhabitants; with an Inquiry into the Rise and 
Progress of the Slave-trade, its Nature, and Calami- 
tous Effects.” ‘This pamphlet contained a clear and 
distinct development of the subject, from the best au- 
thorities. It contained also the sentiments of many 
enlightened men upon it; and it became instrumental, 
beyond any other book ever before published, in dis- 
seminating a proper knowledge and detestation of this 
trade. 

Anthony Benezet may be considered as one of the 
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most zealous, vigilant, and active advocates, which the 
cause of the oppressed Africans ever had. He seemed 
to have been born and to have lived for the promotion 
of it, and therefore he never omittéd any the least 
opportunity of serving it. If a person. called upon him 
who was going a journey, his first thoughts usually 
were, how he could make him an instrument in its 
favour; and he either gave him tracts to distribute, or 
he sent ietters by him, or he gave him some commis- 
sion on the subject, so that he was the means of em- 
ploying several persons at the same time, in various 
® parts of America, in advancing the work he had under- 
taken. | 
In the same manner he availed himself of every 
other circumstance, as far as he could, te the same 
end. When he heard that Mr. Granville Sharp had 
obtained, in the year 1772, the noble verdict in the 
cause of Somerset the slave, he opened a correspon- 
dence with him, which he kept up, that there. might 
| [Bbe an union of action between them for the future, as 
far as it could be effected, and that they might each 
give encouragement to the other to proceed. 
He opened also a correspondence with George Whit- 
field and John Wesley, that these might assist him in 
promoting the cause of the oppressed. 

He wrote also a letter to the Countess of Hunting- 
don on the following subject: She had founded a 
college, at the recommendation of George Whitfield, 
alled the Orphan-house, near Savanah, in Georgia, 
and had endowed it. The object of this institution 
vas, to furnish scholastic instruction to the poor, and 
0 prepare some of them for the ministry. George 
Whitfield, ever attentive to the cause of the poor Afri- 
tans, thought that this institution might have been use- 
wiul to them also; but soon after his death, they who 
Succeeded him bought slaves, and these in unusual 
umbers, to extend the rice and indigo plantations be- 
onging to the college. The letter then im question 
jas written by Anthony Benezet, in order to lay be- 
ore the Countess, as a religious woman, the misery 
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she was occasioning*in Africa, by allowing the mana. 
gers of her college in Georgia to give encouragement 
to the Siave-trade. The Countess replied, that such 
a measure: should never have her countenance, and 
that she would take care to prevent it. — 

On discovering that the Abbé Raynal had brought 
out his celebrated work, in which he manifested a ten- 
der feeling in behalf of the injured Africans, he entered 
into a correspondence with him, hoping to make him 
still more useful to their cause. 

Finding also, in the year 1783, that the Slave-trade, | 
which had greatly declined during the American war, 
was reviving, he addressed a pathetic letter to our 
queen, who, on hearing the high character of the wn- 
ter of it from Benjamin West, received it with marks 
of peculiar condescension and attention. 

Anthony Benezet, besides the care he bestowed 
upon forwarding the cause of the oppressed Africans 
in different parts of the world, found time to promote 
the comforts and improve the condition of those in the 
state in which he lived. Apprehending that much ad- 
vantage would arise both to them and the public, from 
instructing them in common learning, he zealously 
promoted the establishment of a school for that purpose. 
Much of the two last years of his life he devoted to 4 
personal attendance on this school, being earnestly J 
desirous that they who came to it might be. better 
qualified for the enjoyment of that freedom to which 


at numbers of them had been then restored. ‘To HR 
this he sacrified the superior emoluments of his former 


school, and his bodily ease also, although the weakness 
of his constitution seemed to demand indulgence. By 
his last will he directed, that, after the decease of his 
widow, his whole little fortune (the savings of the in- 
dustry of fifty years) should, except a few very small 
legacies, be applied to the support of it. During his 
attendance upon it he had the happiness to find, (and 
his situation enabled him to make the comparison) th 
Providence had been equatty liberal to the Africans in 
genius and talents as to other people. 
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After a few days illness this excellent man died at 
Philadelphia in the spring 1784. The interment of his 
remains was attended by several thousands of all ranks, 
professions, and parties, who united in deploring their 
loss. The mournful procession was closed by some 
it §% hundreds of those poor Africans, who had been person- 
1- 7% ally benefited by his labours, and whose behaviour on 
d 9% the occasion showed the gratitude and affection they 
mn §@ considered to be due to him as their own private bene- 


factor, as well as the benefactor of their whole race. 
(Extract from Clarkson on Stavery.] 
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| As there are some who donot know the reason of the ob- 
servation of certain days, which are religiously kept 


ks by many, I think the following explanation may afford 

4 them some interesting information: 

ns CHRISTMAS-DAY. 

te A festival of the Christian Church, observed on the 

he #% 25th of December, in memory of the Nativity, or birth, oe 
d- {% of Jesus Curist. As to the antiquity of it, the first rey: 
m §§ footsteps we find of it are in the second century, about ie 


ly J the time of the Emperor Commodus. The decretial 
¢: M™ epistles indeed carry it up a little higher, and say, that 
) a 'Telesphorus, who lived in the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
ly # ordered divine service to be celebrated, and an angeli- 
er cal hymn to be sung, the night before the nativity of 
ch our Saviour. However, that it was kept before the 
lo # times of Constantine, we have a melancholy proof: for, 
er whilst the persecution raged under Dioclesian, who 
ss J then kept his court at Nicomedia, that prince, among 
By #@ other acts of cruelty, finding multitudes of Christians 
is # assembled together, to celebrate Christ’s nativity, com- 
-@ manded the church-doors, where they were met, to be 
all @ shut, and fire to be put to it, which in a short time re- 
nis # duced them and the church to ashes. 
nd Whether this festival was always observed on the ai) 
iat J 25th of December, is a point which will admit of dis- ab 
in ™ pute. Dr. Cave is of opinion, that it was at first kept by ae 
the eastern church in January, and confounded with 
the Epiphany; till, receiving better information from 
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the western churches, they changed it to that day. S:, 
Chrysostom, in an homily on this very subject, affirme, 
that it was not above ten years, since in that Church 
(that of Antioch) it began first to be observed upon 
that day ; and he offers several reasons to prove that to 
be the true day of Christ’s nativity. Clemens Alexan. 9 * 
drinus reckons, from the birth of Christ to the death of 
Commodus, exactly one hundred and ninety four years, 
one month, and thirteen days. These years, being taken 
according to the Egyptian account, and reduced to the 
Julian stile, make the birth of Christ to fall on the 25th 
or 26th of the month of December. Yet notwithstanding & m 
this, the same father tells us, in the same place, that J ot 
there were some, who, more curiously searching after I fi 
the year and day of Christ’s nativity, affixed the latter 3% P 
to the 25th of the month Pachon. Now, in that year, in re 
which Christ was born, the month Pachon commenced fr 
the twentieth day of April: so that according to this pl 
computation, Christ was born on the 16th day of May, Hof 
Hence we may see, how little certainty there is im this 
matter, since, so soon after the event, the learned were 
divided in opinion concerning it. 


GOOD FRIDAY. 


A fast of the Christian Church, in memory of the 
sufferings, and death of Jesus Christ. It is observed on 
the Friday in Aoly, or passion-week; and it is called, 
by way of eminence, good, because of the blessed ¢/- 
fects of our Saviour’s sufferings, which were a prop 
tiatory or expiating sacrifice for the sins of the world. 
'. "Phe commemoration of our Saviour’s sufferings has 
been kept from the very first ages of Christianity, and 
‘was always observed as a day of the strictest fasting 
and humiliation, — | 

Among the Saxons, it was called Long Friday; bu 
for what reason, except on account of the long fasting: 
and offices then used, is uncertain. : ‘ 
On Good-Friday, the Pope sits on a plain form: 
and, after service is ended, when the Cardinals wait 0 
him back to his prev mace | are obliged to keep ! 
deep silence, as a testimony of their sorrow. 
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In the night of Good-Friday, the Greeks perform tlte’ 


obsequies of our Saviour, round a great crucifix, laid 
on a bed of state adorned with flowers: these the bish- 
ops distribute among the assistants, when the office 
is ended. 

The Armenians, on this day, set open a holy sepul- 
chre, in imitation of that of mount Cavary.. 


EASTER. 


A festival of the Christian Church, observed in me~- 
mory of our Saviour’s resurrection. The Latins, and 
others, call it Pascha; an Hebrew word, which signi- 
fies Passage, and is applied to the Jewish feast of the 
Passover, to which the Christian festival of Easter cor- 
responds. ‘This festival is called, in English, Easter, 

‘from the Saxon Eastre, an ancient goddess of that peo- 
ple, worshipped with peculiar ceremonies in the month 
of April. 

Concerning the celebration of this festival, there were 
anciently very great disputes in the Church. ‘Though all 
agreed in the observation of it in general, yet they dif- 
fered very much as to the particular time when it was 
to be observed ; some keeping it precisely on the same 

. #estated day every year, others on the fourteenth day of 
nu Mm the first moon in the new year, whatever day of the 
|, | eek it happened on; and others on the first Sunday 
{. Malter the first full moon. This diversity occasioned a 
;- Mesreat dispute, in the second century, between the Asi- 
d, (atic Churches, and the rest of the world ; in the course 
of which Pope Victory excommunicated ‘all those 
Churches. But the council of Nice, in the year 324, 
decreed, that all Churches should keep the Pasch, or 
testival of Easter, on one and the same day, which 
Should be always a Sunday. This decree was afterwards 
confirmed by the council of Antioch, in the year 341. 
SYet this:did not put.an end to all disputes concerning 
the observation of this festival; for it was not easy to 
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being. a moveable feast, it sometimes happened, that the 
s-hurches of one country kept it a week, or a month, 





“etermine.on what Sunday it was to be held, because, 
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‘sooner than other Churches, by reason of their different 
calculations. Therefore the council of Nice is said to 
have decreed farther, that the Bishops of Alexandria 
should adjust a proper Cycle, and inform the rest of 
the world, on what Sunday, every year, Easter was to 


be observed. Notwithstanding which, the Roman and | 


Alexandrian accounts continued to differ, and some- 
times varied a week, or a month, from each other: and 
no effectual cure was found for this, till, in the year 525, 
Dionysius Exiguus brought the Alexandrian Canon, or 
Cycle, entirely into use in the Roman Church. Mean 
time, the Churches of France and Britain kept to the 
old Roman Canon, and it was two or three ages after, 
before the new Roman, that is, the Alexandrian Canon 
was, not without some struggle and difficulty, settled 
among them. 


4 


WHITSUNDAY. 


A solemn festival of the Christian Church, observed 
im memory of the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the 
apostles, in the visible appearance of “fiery cloven 
tongues, and in those miraculous powers, which were 
then conferred upon them. It is called Whitsunday 
White-Sunday, partly from the glorious light os heaven, 
which was this day sent down upon the earth from the 
Father of lights ; but principally because, this day being 
one of the stated times for baptism, im the ancient 
Church, those, who were baptized, put on wife gar- 
ments, as types of that spiritual purity they received ir 
baptism. 

As the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles 
happened upon the day, which the Jews called Pente- 
cost, or the fiftieth day after the passover, hence this 
festival retained the name of Pentecost among the 
Christians. 
~ "The original of this feast is, by Some, carried as high 
as the time ofthe apostles; and Epiphanius was of 
opinion, St Paul meant it, when he said, he Aasted to 0 
at Ferusalem on the day of Pentecost. However that 
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to be the god of war, whom Romulus, founder o 
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be, it is certain it was observed in the time of Origen, 
who speaks of it in his books against Celsus. 

On thé eve of this festival, in Popish countries, the 
altar is covered with purple, till mass,is said; during 
which it is covered with red, and tea officiating priest 
is in vestments of the same colour. The blessing of 
baptismal fonts is performed after the same manner 
as on Easter Eve. On Whitsunday, the officiating 
minister is dressed in scarlet ornaments ; this being an 
emblem of the Holy Ghest, who descended upon the 
Apostles in the shape of fiery tongues. 


TRINITY-SUNDAY. 


A festival of the Christian Church, observed on the 
Sunday next after Whitsunday, in honour of the holy 
and undivided Trinity. The observation of this festival 
was first enjoined in the Council of Arles, An. 1260. 


Pere ss 


The following .account of the origin of the names of 
some of Haerrnetis of the year, and of all the days of 
the week G3. tw commonly used, is inserted for in- 
Sormation 5 ga. 

a. Januar; was so called from Janus, an ancient 
king of {i2ly, whom heathenish superstition had deifi- 
ed, to whom a temple was built, and this month dedi- 
cated. 

2. February was so called from Februa, a word de- 
noting purgation by sacrifices; it. being usual in this 
month for the priests of the heathen god, Pan, to offer 
sacrifices and. perform certain rites, conducing, as was 





‘Supposed, to the cleansing or purgation of the poe: 


3. March was so denominated from Mars, oe ie 


the 
man empire, pretended to be his father. 


4. April is generally supposed to derive its name 
from the Greek -ap lation of Venus, an imaginary 


goddess worshipped by the Romans. ; 

5» Mlay is said to have been so called from Maia, 

the mother of Mercury, another of their pretended 
. P 
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62 
ethnic deities, to whom in this month they paid their 


- devotions. 


6. June is said to take its riusind from Juno, one of 
the supposed goddesses of the heathen. 

7. July so called from Julius Cesar, one of the Ro- 
man ‘emperors, who gave his name to this’ month, 
which before was called Quintilis, or the fifth. 

8. August so named in honour of Augustus Cesar, 
another of the Roman emperors. ‘This month was be- 
fore called Sextilis or the sixth. 

The other four months, namely, September, Octo- 
ber, November, and December, still retain their nu- 

merical Latin names, which, according to the late regu- 
lation of the calendar, will for the future be i improper- 
ly applied. However, from the continued use of them 
hitherto, as well as from the easter of the Jews be- 
fore the Babylonish captivity,* it seemeth highly pro- 
bable, that the method of distinguishing the months by 
their numerical order only, was the most ancient, as it 
is the most plain, simple and rational. 

As the idolatrous Romans thus gave names to se- 
veral of the months in honour of the "pretended dei- 
ties : so the like idolatry of our Saxba ancestors, in- 
duced them to call each day of thé week by the name 
of the idol which on that day they peculiarly worship- 

ed. Hence, 

The first day of the week they called Sunday, from 
their customary adoration of the. sun on that day. 

The second day of the week they called Monday, 
from their worshipping the moon on that day. 

The third day of the week they called Tuesday, in 
honour of one of their idols, called ‘Tuisco. 

The fourth day of the week was called Megeeday, 

yom Woden, another of their idols. 

The fifth day of the week was called Thursday, 
trom their idol Thor. 

The sixth day of the week was termed Friday, 
from Friga, an imaginary goddess by them’ worship- 

ped. 

The seventh day they stiled Saturday, as is suppos- 
ed from Saturn, or Seater, then worshipped. 

* See the Scriptures to the time ef Ezra. 
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In Heaven we shail be purified, so.as to be able to en- 


dure the splendours of the Deity. f uy & 


1 AWAKE, sweet harp of Judah, wake, . Paes!) 
| Retune thy strings for Jesus’ ight ; ; . 
We sing the Saviour of our race, : : 
The Lamb, our Shield, and Hiding-place. 


2 When God’s right arm is bar’d for war, 

ead thunders 5 tach his cloudy car, 

Where, where, oh where, shall man retire, .. , 
To scape the horrors of his ire! : 


3 ’Tis he! the Lamb, to his we fiy, 
While the dread tempest passes by; 
God sees his Well-belov’d’s face, 


And spares us in our hiding patte. 


4 Thus whilé we dwell tn this low et 
The Lamb is our unfailing’ s¢reen> 
To him, though guilty, still we run 
And God still spares us for his a 


Pollutions still our hearts o’erflow 3” 
Fallen, abject, mean, a sentene’d race, 


§ While we sojourn yet here below; ibe tute ei! 
te 
We truly need a rh ys: places te Hh 
6 Yet courage— lays and years will aide, ei 
And we shall Jay these clods aside ; 
Shall be b ie j in Jordan’s flood — 
And wash’ in Jesus’ cleansing blood. 


7 Then pure, immortal, sinless, freed, ; “ie f 
Sate throughishe Aaasee hall te decors on 
Shall ie the Father face to face, q 
And need no more a bengal . 

Monitor. 













































“4 SEE the ie native quit the Lybian shores, 


Ah! not in love’s delightful fetters bound ! 
No radiant smile his dying peace restores, oa 
No love, nor fame, nor friendship heals his wound. 


‘¢ Let vanant bards display their boasted woes; | 
Shall I the mockery of grief display ? 

No; let the muse his piercing pangs disclose, 
Who bleeds and weeps his sum of life away! 


“ On the wild heath in mournful guise lie stood 
Ere the shrill boatswain gave the hated sign ; 
He dropt a tear unseen into the flood, 

He stole one secret moment,to repine— 


“¢ ‘Why am I ravish’d from my native stand ? 

What savage race protects this impious. gain 
Shall foreign plagues infest this pecuninag fends 

And more than sea-born monsters plough the main ’ 


° 


‘¢ Here the dire locusts’ horrid swarms prevail ; 
Here the blue asps with li«id poison swell ; 
Here the dry dipsa writhes his sinuous mail ; 
Can we not here secure from envy dwell? 


“¢ ‘When the grim lion urg’d his cruel chase, 
When the stern panther sought his midnight prey, 
What fate reserv’d me for this Christian race? 

A race more polish’d more severe, than they— 





“ Yet shores there are, bless'd shores for us remain, 
And favour’d isles, with golden fruitage crown’d, 
Where tufted flow’rets paint the verdant plain, 
And ev’ry breeze shall med’cine ev’ry wound.” 
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The following was written by a Clehyyman, represent. 
ing Mungo (an African) addressing an audience. 


- “THANK you, my Massas! have you laugh your fill? 
Then let me speak, nor take that freedom ill, = 
E’en from my tongue some heart-felt truth may fall, 
And outrag’d Nature claims the care of all. - 
My tale in any place would force a tear, - 
But calls for stronger, deeper feelings here; «cr 

- For whilst I tread the free-born British land, 
Whilst now before me crowded Britons stand, 
Vain, vain that glorious privilege tome, _ 

Iam a slave, where all things else are free. 


“ Yet was I born, as you are, no man’s slave, 

An heir to all that lib’ral Nature spe 5 3 

My mind can reason, and my limbs can move 

The same as yours; like yours; my heart can love; 
Alike my body food and sleep sustain ; 

And e’en like yours—feels pleasure, want, ahd pain. 
One sun rolls o’er us, common skies surround ; 

One globe supports us, and one grave must bound. 


“ Why then am I devoid of all to live 
That manly comforts to a man can give? 
To live—untaught religion’s soothing balm, 
Or life’s choice arts ; to live—unknown the calm 
Of soft domestic ease ; those sweets of life, 


The duteous offspring, and th’ endearing wife . ee: Ps 


To live—to property and rights unknown, 

_ Not e’en the common benefits my own! 

No arm to guard me from Oppression’s rod, 
My will subservient to a tyrant’s nod! 

No gentle hand, when life is in decay, 

To sooth my pains, and charm my cares away; 


But helpless left to quit the horrid stage, iad 


Harras’d in youth; and desolate iff age! 


|“ But I was born in Afric’s tawny strand, 
- And you in fair Britannia’s fairer land. 
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Comes freedom, then, from colour?—Blush wit) 
shame! | : 
And let strong Nature’s crimson mark your blame. 
I speak to Britons, Britons, then, behold: 
A man by Britons snar’d, and seiz’d, and sold ! 
And yet no British statute damns the deed, 
Nor do the more than murd’rous villains bleed. 


*“ O sons of freedom ! equalize your laws, 

Be all consistent, plead the Negro’s cause ; 
That all the nations in your code may see 

The British Negro, like the Briton, free. 

But, should he supplicate your laws in vain, 

To break, for ever, this disgraceful chain, 

At least, let geniie usage so abate 

The galling terrors of its passing state, 

That he may share kind Heav’n’s all social plan ; 
For, though no Briton, Mungo—js a man.’ 
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AN EXTRACT 


From Benezet’s Historical Account of Guinea. 


IN the year 1315 and 1318 Louis X. and his bro- 
_ ther Philip, kings of France, issued ordinances, declar- 
ing, “ That as all men were by nature free-born, and 
as their’ kingdom was called the kingdom of Franks, 
they determined that it should be so in reality, as well 
as in name ; therefore they appointed that enfranchise- 
ments should be ‘granted throughout the whole king- 
dom, upon just and reasonable conditions.” ‘These 
edicts were carried into immediate execution within 
the royal domain.—In England as the spirit of liberty 
gained ground, the very name and idea of persond 
servitude, without any formal interposition of the legis- 
lature to prohibit it, was totally banished. 

The effects of such a remarkable change in the cor- 
dition of so ta part of the people, could not fail 
of being considerable and extensive. The husbandma?, 
waster of his own industry, and secure of reaping fo 
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- himself the fruits of his labour, became farmer of the 
same field where he had formerly been compelled to 
toil for the benefit of another. ‘The odious name of 
master and of slave, the most mortifying and depres- 
sing of all distinctions to human nature, were abolished. 
New prospects opened, and new incitements to inge- 
nuity and enterprise presented themselves to these, 
who were emancipated. The expectation of bettering 
their fortune, as well as that of raising. themselves to 
a more honourable condition, concurred in calling forth 
their activity and genius; and amumerous class of men, 
who formerly had no political existence, and were em- 
ployed merely as instruments of labour, became useful 
citizens, and contributed téwards augmenting the force 
or riches of the society which adopted them us mem- 
bers. Robertson’s History of Charles the V. vol. i. 
p- 35. | 






REFLECTIONS ON HOLDING SLAVES. 


THERE: is a principle which is pure placed in the 
human mind, which in different places and ages hath 
had different names ; it is however, pure, and proceeds 
from God.—It is deep and inward, confined to no 
forms of religion, nor excluded from any, where the 
heart stands in perfect sincerity. In whomsoever this 
takes root and grows, of what nation soever, they be- 
come brethren in the best sense, of the expréssion. 
Using ourselves to take ways which appear most easy 
to us, when inconsistent witi that purity which is with- 
out beginning, we thereby set up a government of our 
own, and deny obedience to him whose service is true 
liberty, He that has a servant, made so wrongfully, 
and knows it to be so, when he treats him otherwise 
than a free man, when he reaps the benefit of his la- 
bour, without paying him such wages as are reasonably 
due to free men for the like service; these things, 
though done in calmness, without any shew of dig@rder, 
do yet deprave the mind, in like manner and with as 
great certainty, as prevailing cold congeals water. 
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These steps taken by masters, and their conduct strik. 7% 
ing the minds of their children, whilst young, leave less 7 
room for that whichis good to work upon them. The 
customs of their parents, their neighbours and the 

le with whom they converse, working upon their 
minds; and they from thence conceiving wrong ideas 
of things, and modes of conduct, the entrance into 
their hearts become ina great measure shut up against 
the gentle movings of uncreated purity. 

rom one age to another the gloom grows thicker 
and darker, till error gets established by general opini- 
on; that whoever attends to perfect ess se re- 
mains under the melting influence of it, finds a path 
unknown to many, and sees the necessity to lean upon 
the arm of divine strength, and dwell alone, or with a 
few, in the right, committing their cause to him, who 
is a refuge to his people. Negroes are our fellow crea- 
tures, and their present condition among us requires 
our serious consideration. We know not the time 
when those scales, in which mountains are weighed 
may turn. The parent of mankind is gracious; his 
care 1s over his smallest creatures; and a multitude 
of men escape not his notice; and though many of 
them are trodden down and despised, yet he remem- 
bers them. He sceth their affliction, and looketh upon 
the spreading increasing exaltation of the er: 
He turns the. channel. of power, humbles most 
haughty people, and gives deliverance to the oppressed, 
at such periods as are consistent with his infinite jus- 
tice and goodness. And wherever gain is preferred 
to equity, and wrong things publicly encouraged, to 
that. degree that wickedness takes root, and spreads 
wide amongst the inhabitants of a country, there is a 
real. cause for sorrow to all such, whose love to man- 
kind stands on a true principle, and. wisely consider 
the end and event of things.” Consideration on keep- 
ing Negroes, by John Woolman, part 2d, page 50, 

















































































And ‘thiopia shall soon stretch out it her hands unto God: 
i Psalm lxviii, 31. 
ABOUT the beginning of the late’ troubles in Ame- 
zica, before any of the armies had been ‘in Carolina, a 
-gro man named Pompey, who had lately been brought 
from Guinea, and could hardly’speak plain English, 
being in the family of Joseply Patterson, a friend, be- 
longing to the monthly meeting of Deep River, in N. 
Carolina, had one night a dream or vision, wherein 


he saw a very wonderful appearance, which he under- 


stood to be Christ, who conunaainliih him to go among 
mthe people called Quakers,-and ‘catition them in his 
name to be still: in the morning Pompey appeared 
uncommonly affected, and queried of his master what 
Christ was, which Joseph endeavoured to explain to 
im as well as he could. The negro then related, in 
a very weighty manner, what he had seen, and ‘the 
message he had received, desiring li to 
Friends and publish it: which rare, Fwy mete se a 
on the mind of his master, and some other F Friends who 
sere present, that it was thought best to leave him at 
his liberty to perform what he believed to be requir- 
ed of him, and a Friend mostly accompanied him on 
his service, so he went from house to house, and visit- 
ed near all the families of Friends belcngns to the 


monthly meeting of ee Pend and New en, and - 


also such meetings as fell out in the course of his visit. 
When he came to a house, he would have all the 
Jamily called together, and after they were all toge- 
ther in stilness, he would rise, take off his hat, oid te in 
an awful manner, deliver his‘message in these Words 
f ‘vende, be still, Cheiee must be honoured. ' 


a 


Obsereatione—Shut - not your eyes against Gospel 
light 5, for he that is wilfully ignarant, runs on a pre- 
Cipice _ his own destruction. © 
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From Mary Perth, a black wome 
Leone, in Africa, to hér friend in Scotland. 

DEAR FRIEND, ic yal Siew oe Got, Ba? say tel 
, NOT being able myself to write to you, E have en. 
treated a friend of yours and mine, to put down on 

er what my soul has to reply to your blessed letter. 

thank you a thousand times for spending a thought 
on so poor.and undeserving a creature as Tam: but I 
especially thank your God and my God, for having 
put it into your heart to send me, froma far country, 
such comfortable and refreshing words. -1 can say, | 
never received a letter which did me so much good. 
It has brought me on my knees with an overflowing 
heart many a time. 0, how good is my God! he 


knows I desire to love him, he knows I love you too, 


for the love you show to my poor soul.’ I see that 
verily the love of God constrained you te send me that 
letter: as I read it 1 felt my soul, as it were, stretching 
on wings toward Immanuel’s better land, may the bless- 
ing of the Lord come upon you. .My desire was to 
see your face in the fiesh: yet, though I shall, never 
have that desire accomplished, I shall see you here- 
after, and shall acknowledge you as one who helped me 
on my way. What am I, O Lord ! that thou shouldest 


be thus mindful of me that. am poor and. ignorant, | | 


miserable, blind. and. naked as I.am, thou shouldest § 
thus hedge me in with mercies to keep me from stray- 
mr ing from thee. | 

dl often have a longing to see that good Jand where 
you live; I think if it is full of such men ds my dear 
driend, and such as. have come with him, it must be 
nearer Zion than.any place I have yet been.im.. May 
the Lord bless you and make you.a blessing, and may 
you have the consolation of his Spirit to cheer you and 
do. you good till you enter into his. joy. | 

Tam your unworthy servant in the Laid. and obliged 

and affectionate Friend, MARY PERTH.* 
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: some from Peat oi all its = plesurgs 
._ Afric’s coast I left Sr 






To i increase a stran 
O’er the raging billows ig | 


Men from England a and sold me, 


Paid my price in 


But, though theirs th ve ‘inroll’d ccd 


Minds are never to be: sold, 
Still in thought as free as. ever, 
What are England’s rights, I ask, 


Me from my delights to sever, 


Me to torture, me to task ? 
Fleecy locks and black complexion 
Cannot forfeit Nature’s claim ; 

Skins may differ, but affection 


Dwells in black and white the same, 


* Why did all-creating Nature 
_ Make the plant, for which we toil? . 
Sighs must fan it, tears must water, 
Sweat of ours must-dress the soil. 
Think, ye masters, iron-hearted, 
Lolling at your jovial boards! 
Think how many backs haye smarted 
For the sweets your cane affords. 
“Is there, as you sometimes tell us, 
Is there one, who rules on high ; 
Has he bid you buy and sell us, 
Speaking from his throne, the sky? 
Ask him, if your knotted scourges, 
Fetters, blood-extorting sabe bs | 
‘re the means, which duty u 


» Agents of his will to use? . 
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* Hark ! he Ot a wen oe 
Strewing yonder sea with wrecks, 


Wastin vin. plantations, meadows, 
' Are the voice with which he speaks. 
He, foreseeing what vexation 
Afric’s sons should undergo, 
Fix’d their tyrant’s habitations 
Where his whirlwinds answer—No, 
‘* By our blood in Afric wasted, 
Ere our necks receiv’d the chain ; ; 
By the miseries, which we tasted 
Crossing, in your barks, the main, 
By our sufferings, since you brought us 
To the man-degrading mart, 
All sustain’d by patience, taught us 
Only by a broken heart : 
* Geen our nation brutes no longer, 





Till some reason you shall find 
Wortheir of regard, and stronger, 
Than the colour of our kind. 
Slaves of gold! whose sordid dealings 
Tarnish all your boasted powers, 
Prove that you have human feelings, 
Ere you proudly question ours.” 








= : 
Pastors of cach Denamination.— Places of Abode. 


Absalom Jones, (Episcopal Church) Powel St. No. 32. 

Richard Allea, G ethel) Spruce Street, No. 150. 

ioe Oks, ( pentane) S. Seventh St. Sth door 

Pe! 1m Shippe pen Street. 

John King, (ist Baptist) in 10th, St. between wn 
and Vine. pcm See Religious Denominations, p. 2! 
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Page 3, line 23, for 7th mo. read 9th mo. 
Read # spicy Maite Naas padi 








